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INVITATION. 
isitors are always welcome at The Com- 


V panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he late Joseph Roswell Hawley, of Con- 

necticut, was born in 1826 at Stewarts- 
ville, North Carolina; but his father was a 
native of Farmington. The progenitor of the 
family in this country settled in Stratford in 
1639, and Joseph was only eleven when his 
parents returned to Connecticut, the state that 
properly las claimed him. After his gradua- 
tion at Hamilton College, in 1847, he established 
himself in Hartford, to practise law, and there 
set up his home and began his splendid career 
of publie service. 

The Free-soil party engaged his earliest 
efforts, and the first meeting for the organiza- 
tion of the Republican party in Connecticut 
was held in his office and assembled in answer 
to his personal call. It was mainly because 
journalism offered the better chance to promote 
his party’s principles that he gave up law, 
became the editor of the Press, a new daily, 
and made it successful. 

In 1861 he responded to the first call for 
troops, formed a company within twenty-four 
hours, and was a captain in the first volunteer 
regiment sent from Connecticut. His war 
record was a long and brilliant one. He rose to 
the rank of brigadier, and brevet major-general 
of volunteers. Connecticut recognized his serv- 
ice by electing him governor in 1866. When his 
term ended he resumed his editorial duties on 
the Hartford Courant, which had been consol- 
idated with the Press. 

In 1872 he was elected to the House of 
Representatives, to fill a vacancy caused by 
death, and then began his long career in Con- 
gress. He was a Representative in the Forty- 
third and Forty-sixth Congresses, and in 1881 
took his seat in the Senate, and was three times 
reélected. Ill health forced his retirement at 
the close of his fourth term, which expired on 
Mareh 3d. Just previous to his return to 
private life Congress honored him by author- 
izing his appointment as a brigadier-general on 
the retired list. 

The cover-page portrait reproduces a photo- 
graph approved by Senator Hawley’s family 


and friends. . 
nN Oldham Pond, in the town of Hanover, 
Massachusetts, there has been for years a 
famous gunning stand, beautiful for situation 
and offering every advantage that could appeal 
to sportsmen. A small house and an acre of 
land composed the property, which was valued 
until reeently at four hundred dollars. Not 
many months ago several frequenters seemed to 
discover all at once that they wanted to own 
the place, and the highest bidder got it, for 
eighteen hundred dollars. That made another 
man unhappy, and he began to match his 
money against the new owner’s pride of pos- 
session. In the end the money won. The 
place has just changed hands the second time, 
and the price paid was ten thousand dollars. 
Here is encouragement for others, for many 
who account themselves land-poor and vainly 
take their acres to market. Some happy morn- 
ing the notional millionaires may wander their 
way. 6 


he decline of the New Bedford whale-fishery 

was due in part to the low price of oil and 
the scarcity of whales; but now that sperm oil 
is high, whales have conveniently reappeared 
in the South Atlantic and Pacific, and New 
Bedford captains are interested. Nineteen of 
the local fleet, all sailing vessels, are already at 
the whaling-grounds; five more are refitting, 
including the famous bark Canton, which was 
launched seventy-one years ago, but is still 
stanch, and has always been fortunate. It is 
the veteran, but two ships of the fleet were 
built in the forties, six date from the fifties, and 
the latest built of the whalers are by no means 
new. Cheerful prospects attend them ail. 


When they were hauled off, with the industry | 
at its lowest ebb, a four years’ cruise might | 


yield a thousand or twelve hundred barrels of 
oil. During the present revival the bark 
Josephine, after being out barely fourteen 
months, sent home fourteen hundred barrels of 
sperm oil and five hundred barrels of ‘‘whale’’ 
oil taken from the bowheads. 

At this rate there is money in whaling, and 
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| it does not matter much to the average man/ 


that the romance of the business has departed. 
Most of that went out with the harpooner. 
Now the dart-gun discharges the harpoon which 
attaches the whale to the boat, and, almost 
simultaneously, sends an explosive lance or 
‘*darting bomb’’ which generally kills the 
whale. If it fails to do so, a ‘‘shoulder gun’’ 
is used, and the whale is instantly despatched. 
Sometimes, indeed, the old method of harpooning 
is used when the boats are lowered in the midst 
of a school, since it makes less noise; but the 
modern improvement is surer and safer, as will 
be clear to any one who recalls experiences 
described in books like Herman Melville’s 
**Moby Dick.’’ ® 
Ee recent automobile show in Boston brought 

forward many machines that roused curi- 
osity as well as admiration; but opportunities 
to satisfy the curiosity were few, for the high- 
ways belong to travellers, not to racers. There 
is an excellent suggestion from Maine, that 
owners of automobiles combine and buy unused 
and abandoned race-tracks. There is such a 
course in many towns, untravelled except per- 
haps once or twice ina year. ‘They could easily 
be made available for speedways, and in them 
the capacity of a new machine could be tested 
to the full without endangering anybody but 
the driver. Such action would anticipate re- 
strictive legislation, and would even tend to 
modify it, since the show of consideration 
would make the man in the street feel more 
friendly to the man in the motor-car. Of course 
straightaway courses like those already planned 
in New Jersey and Long Island would be the 
more desirable; but the form of speedway here 
suggested would be better than none, and it 
would be comparatively inexpensive. 
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AN ALASKA SNOWSLIDE. 

riting from Dawson, Yukon Territory, in 

a letter published in the Elizabethtown, 
New York, Post, Ira Wood tells of his experi- 
ence in a snowslide. He and a friend were 
hunting, and had killed eight caribou, and they 
were anxious to get their game out of the hills 
as soon as possible. 


The mountains were very steep 
were, some rising almost 

ravines were filled with dri snow. It being 
so early in the season,—October,—we thought 
there was little of a snowslide. We 
pulled one of the caribou to the mountain crest 
and slid it down the mountainside t ha 
ravine. We watched the caribou until it 
reached the bottom. Then, thinking of no 
danger, we started on a trip that came near 
being our last. 

Geo: was the first to start. Sitting on his 
snow-shoes, he followed the trail of the caribou, 
and reached the bottom in safety. I waited 
until George was nearly down, so as not to run 
into him. Then placing my snow-shoes under 
me, I followed the course of my companion. 

T had only got well started when I saw George 
running for one side of the ravine. As he ran, 
he called, ‘‘Ira, we are gone!’? He nearly 
made the outer edge of the slide when he was 
hurled down, and passed from - sight almost 
instantly. At the same moment great seams 
opened up above and below me, and tons and 
tons of snow broke away with a roar I shall 
never forget. As it tore down the mountainside 
with irresistible force, carrying with it two 
human occupants for passengers, I expected 
every moment to be my last, even now I 
wonder what power enabled me to keep on top 
of that heaving, tumbling mass of snow. 

Just before the slide stopped, some distance 
to my left, I saw George, his s le for 
life, extend his arms above the snow, so I knew. 
that he still lived. 

As the slide suddenly apes I climbed over 
great cakes of snow that ha piled up near me, 
and made my a quickly as possible to 
where I last saw rge. As I did so, I saw 
him rise slowly to his feet. As he stood there 
bareheaded, half-exhausted and almost suffoca- 
ted by his struggle for life, his first words were, 
‘Tra, we are lucky to get out of this thing alive. 
I never expected to see you again.’’ 
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LITTLE SHINERS. 

‘*\ fary,’’ Mrs. Baily said, as she passed 

through the hallway, where the morning 

work was in progress, ‘‘I don’t see why it is 

my stair-rail always seems dusty. I was in 

at Mrs, Johns’ a few minutes ago, and I 

couldn’t but notice that hers was as clean and 
smooth as glass.’’ 

** Yes’m,’’ replied the maid, significantly, 

“‘she’s three little boys—there’s nothin’ like 

slidin’ for polishin’ -rails. But there 


ain’t anybody here as I knows on as ’d care to 
take the job 0’ that from mornin’ to night!’’ 


& 


A SAFE GUESS. 
a A very healthy place, is it?’’ said the 
woman who was house-hunting. ‘‘Have 
you any idea what the death-rate is here?’’ 
After careful reflection, says Punch, the 


caretaker replied, ‘‘Well, mum, I can’t ’zactly 
say; but it’s about one apiece all round. ’’ 


& 





| first you make a mark on the sidewalk. 
| get there first I’ll rub it out.’’ 
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ARRANGING A MEETING. 
t and his partner had a conference, says 
the New York Times, over the possibility 

of missing each other at a certain corner. 


“*T’ll tell you,’’ said Pat. ‘‘If you get - 


‘A Boy's Cour 












Recreation and 
Education Abroad 


From New York to New York by 
London and Athens. 74 DAYS, $375 

Open to young fellows in their teens. Good ref- 
erences required. 

A strong leader, carefully chosen compan- 
ions, a comprehensive itinerary, no physical 
danger, no moral risk. Address inquiries to 
JUNIOR TOUR, Bureau of University Travel, 

203 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


way of 
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oe TOOTH PASTI 





Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. Itis deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 


For sale at best stores. 
25c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free 
book, “Taking Care of the 
Teeth,” which contains valuable information 
concisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 








Store 


Two Easter Bargains. 


Men’s or Boys’ Caps, like cut, from fine all 
wool blue or plas cloth, stitched with silk, snap 


P 


button fastener on vizor, and silk-lined throughout. 
Great value. Price 50 cents, post-paid. 


n Outseam Tan Street Glove, made of 
genuine imported stock, stylish, close-fitting. A 
comfort to the hand, and a bargain unequaled. 

ce #1.00, post-paid. 

Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money 
refunded. 
When orderin; 
state size wanted. 
Remit by postal- 
order or express 
money-order. 

Address, 


TAYLOR’S HAT STORE, 


3 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Well babies are a great comfort; 
sick babies are an awful care. 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


babies are a perpetual joy, for they 
are properly nourished and therefore 
are well — and being well they are 
happy. Ridge’s Food has a record 
of over thirty years. We'd like to 
send you copies of letters from 
people who have used it, also a 


~ FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 
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Don’t Discharge 


the 


if the bread is poor. 
Poor flour is more often the 
the making. Only the best fi 
CERESOTA is the flour you 


Cook 
Chances are the flour is at fault. 


cause of poor bread than 
our makes the best bread. 
should buy—it is the best. 


It is ight, dry and snow-white. Makes that light, crisp 
and wholesome bread so desired by every housewife. 
You get more bread from a barrel of CERESOTA than 
from any other. Try it and see. Sold in barrels and bags. 


Send NOW for Ceresota Booklet and Graduated Measuring Cup, given free. 


NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING CO., 


614 Chamber of Commerce, Boston. 





Nickel 
Parts 
Lift Off. 


Bakes Quickly and Evenly, because 
the oven back is triple and is lined with 
pure sheet asbestos, so that an even heat is 
maintained on all sides of the oven. 


Cook Doesn’t Have to Put Hand 
Into Hot Oven, as the oven rake and 
oven shelf-locking device enable her to 
baste or turn roast without. 


Hot-Water Reservoir. 
without Hot-water Reservoir. 


Made with or 





BARSTOW STO 


Bay State Range. 


APPROVED BY THREE GENERATIONS. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 










The Range 
With a 
Record. 








Simmering Cover given free with each 
Bay State Range. 

No Guesswork in cooking with the Bay 
State ; the oven heat indicator tells the truth. 


Patented Tea-Shelf, when expanded, 
gives ample room for two large platters. 


Gas Attachment can be fitted so that 
you can use it alone, or at same time as 
using coal fire. 









VE COMPANY, 








Providence, R. I. 


55 Portland Street, Boston. 





ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS MODEL GRAND RANGE. 












adjunct to the dental toilet. ~ 
a 
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“ OME in, Peggy! It’s 

tC too damp outside for 
slippers — although I 
do believe that little shower has 
made it hotter.’’ 

Mrs. Claiborn called to her 
daughter from the front piazza, 
where she sat, rocking and 
fanning. Her husband’s chair 
was tilted against a piazza 
pillar. From it he could look out over 
dusky breadths of cotton-fields. 

Straggling moonbeams fought there 
with the dusk. A full moon, red and 
angry, was playing hide-and-seek with 
broken clouds half-way up the east. 
Southerly the clouds spread in a black 
unbroken rampart, with heat lightning 
playing athwart its face. Becduse of 
the lightning, because also the whip- 
poorwills were calling loudly, the 
Claiborns knew the rain was over, in 
spite of the threatening sky. The knowl- 
edge made them sorrowful. Through 
a fortnight of dry, stifling heat, they had 
watched the moon hopefully, feeling 
sure, since the horns of it pointed down, 
that at the change it would spill out on 
the parched earth plenteous and welcome 
rain. 

‘*Let me stay, mother ; even the piazza 
is stifling,’’ Peggy protested, looking up 
from the rain-washed roses in the borders 
on each side of the gravel walk. 

She loved them dearly if they were 
but evanescent hot-weather blossoms, 
opening one morning, to fade the next. 
She had put a great knot of them on the 
front of her white frock, and was now 
busy smothering a half-open bud in 
geranium and mignonette, binding the 
stalks deftly with a long blade of grass. 

Presently she stooped, saying, ‘‘ Hero, 
take this to mother, and ask her if we 
may go down to the big gate. Somebody 
may be passing after the rain—some- 
body with—news.’’ 

Hero took the flower between his teeth, 
raced to the piazza, sprang up the steps to 
the side of his mistress, put his fore paws 
in her lap, and laid the rose against her 
cheek, then dropped it gently, got down, 
and gave a short, inquisitive bark. 

When he saw Mrs. Claiborn shake her 
head, he went straight to Colonel Clai- 
born, barked again, and without waiting 
for reply, took hold of his sleeve, and 
made as if to draw him outside. 

**You’re a sensible dog, Hero. I am 
the one to go,’’ Colonel Claiborn said, 
rising and stretching himself heavily. 
*‘But Peg may go along with us, eh, 
lad? Run-on ahead, and clear out all 
the snakes and owls.’’ 

Hero bounded away, but stopped short 
at the yard gate, looked back, and barked 
a protest to his laggard followers. He 
was a pointer, white, with big liver- 
colored blotches all over his satin coat, 
lean, lithe, full-muscled, and in the pink 











of condition, notwithstanding the summer heat. | was hewn out of the wilderness. Colonel Clai- | for the carnival than for the prospect of buying | thoughtfully. 











ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


* EVIDENTLY YOU DON’T KNOW THE MEANING OF A SHOTGUN QUARANTINE.” 


said. ‘‘Evidently you don’t 
know the meaning of a shotgun 
quarantine. Nobody, nothing, 
passes through it—not even 
letters. We have not heard from 
John, except in the most round- 
about way, for more than three 
weeks. If he were ill or- 
dying—I1 think we should 
have heard. But even that is 
uncertain. If there were any way to 
get news, don’t you think I’d take it? 
My wife is half-crazy. You can’t pos- 
sibly need John so badly as she does. ’’ 
**You don’t know! Wait until you 
hear!’’ Clark interrupted, his 
shaking. ‘‘John is the best friend I 
ever had—but that is not why I have 
ridden night and day to find him—to 
find him—away.’’ 

At the last word he sat down heavily 
upon the piazza steps, his head between 
his hands. Hero, who had leaped up 
barking and capering at the sound of 
John’s name, rubbed against the hud- 
died figure, thrust his muzzle under the 
clasped hands, and tried to lick the face 
within. John was his master. The 
separation had gone hard with him, so 
hard that he had a trick of running off to 
town to visit him, and coming home a 
John’s order with an air of innocence 
beautiful to behold. 

Clark patted the dog’s head, and got 
up unsteadily. Colonel Claiborn drew 
him to a seat on the piazza, and said, 
kindly : 

‘*Don’t try to talk while you are all 
unstrung. You can tell your story better 
after supper. It will keep a little longer, 
whatever it may be. If we, or any of 
us, can help you, be sure we will—for 
John’s sake and your own.”’ 

**It won’t take long. I had rather 
tell it now,’’ Clark said, with a shudder. 
‘*‘My grandfather, who brought me up, 
is on his death-bed. He will cut me 
out of his will and leave me openly dis- 
graced unless John proves to him that I 
did not forge his name.’’ 

** How is that possible?’’ Colonel Clai- 
born asked, drawing a deep breath. 

Clark bent toward him, answering 
eagerly, ‘‘ You see, the name was signed 
to a check—the bank people say I cashed 
it. But the day it was cashed I spent 
with John, fishing in Blackwater Creek. 
John was coming to stay a week with 
me, but as grandfather was even then 
ailing, I met him in town, and asked 
him to put off his visit. It was in April 
—the fifteenth. We stayed at the town 
tavern all night, and started for the 
creek at daylight the next morning. We 
did not get back until dark —’’ 

‘*Yet the money was drawn. I see! 
Young man, have you a double?’’ Colo- 
nel Claiborn interrupted. 

‘*That’s what I’ve asked myself a 
thousand times over,’’ Clark said, 
‘*And every time the answer is 


voice 


After a second of waiting he ran back to} born himself had been at the head and front of | herself a silver-sprigged muslin and a whole | the same.’’ 
Peggy, seized the hem of her frock, and began | the hewing, coming out from Virginia with his 


backing toward the gate. She was waving 
away the sunbonnet her father had brought out 
to her, and saying impatiently : 

“‘No, I don’t want to catch cold, daddy, 
dear, but that bonnet catches mosquitoes like 
a trap. Besides, how can I catch cold—with 
no dew and not a breath of wind ?’’ 

“It’s not safe, going bareheaded in the night 
air,’’ Colonel Claiborn insisted. ‘‘And you 
must be careful, daughter—mighty careful. You 
may be all the child we’ve got —’’ 

‘Hush!’ Peggy said, imperatively, putting 
her hand over his mouth. 

Hero let go her frock and again darted to the 
gate, mounted the stile beneath it, put his fore 
paws upon the upper bars of it, sniffed, and 
gave a long, rolling bark that the hounds in 
the back yard and the bulldogs and fices down 
at the quarters instantly echoed in chorus. 

““Somebody’s coming—and coming here. Hero 
never barks at passers-by,’’ Mrs. Claiborn said, 
running out to her husband and her daughter, 
her face white. ‘‘What if it is somebody with 
bad news? My boy! O my boy! Howell, if 
he is sick I must go to him.’? 

“It’s nobody we know. That horse has come 
a long, long way. Hear how it steps,’’ Colonel 
Claiborn said, soothingly. ‘‘ It’s a strange 
beast, too—shod all round. Nobody in the 
neighborhood rides that way in this weather.’’ 

He was talking to veil his own disquiet more 
than in hope to divert his wife’s mind. The 
outside gate was half a mile off. The road 
from it ran in through an avenue of native forest 
trees, left standing when Red Gum Plantation 





fifty slaves thirty years back, to make a home 
in the virgin richness of the Mississippi low- 
lands. Two years later he had gone to the old 
state for a wife. 

There had been good times and bad since then, 
but through them all the Claiborns had been 
very happy, living in thrifty comfort, with 
some spare approaches to luxury, neighborly, 
hospitable, and full of kindly affection for their 
black folk. 

Peggy was the light of the house, John 
the pride of it. Stress of private under- 
takings had kept Colonel Claiborn out of public 
life, but it was cis dearest wish to see the son 
who was to come after him embrace it, being 
sure that with Red Gum Plantation as a step- 
ping-stone, and his own natural abilities, he 
would go high and far. 

Therefore John had studied law after his 
college course, and set up to practise it in 
Memphis, the nearest considerable town. It 
was but twelve miles off, but seemed remote 
indeed—for this was in the stage-coach era, 
when railroads were still experimental, and the 


telegraph not even among the prophecies of | 


science. Steamboats were reasonably plenty 
in the big river, but back-country folk—the 


| plainer sort, that is—still regarded them as 


wonders. 

Plantation owners went by boat to New 
Orleans or St. Louis every winter or two. 
Colonel Claiborn and John had made both voy- 
ages; Peggy and her mother were going to New 
Orleans for the next carnival — provided, of 
course, all went well. Peggy cared much less 


box of openwork silk stockings. 

She leaned lightly forward, holding her 
| father’s hand, as a hail quavered across the 
| dark, half-drowned in the noise of the dogs. 

‘**Light and come in! They won’t bite!’’ 
Colonel Claiborn shouted back. Then he walked 
toward the gate, motioning his wife and daughter 
to the house. They were too anxious to obey, 
and so saw a young man come through the gate, 
and heard him say: 

**You don’t know me, Colonel Claiborn. I’m 
Gilbert Clark —’’ 

‘*And John’s chum! You’re more than wel- 
come, sir—although I’m mighty sorry to see 
you just now,’’ Colonel Claiborn said, wringing 
the proffered hand, and adding, ‘‘Come right 
in! You’ve ridden straight from the up-coun- 
try? Young man, how dared you come to the 
bottoms? Is it possible you have not heard 
about Yellow Jack ?’’ 

‘*IT knew, but I had to come,’’ the newcomer 
said, dully. ‘‘John is at home, of course?’’ 


huskily. 
We wrote, begging, praying him to come, but 
he sent word back, ‘This is my town. If I 
| live I am going to ask things of it. How can 
| I—if I run from it in the face of danger? 
| Running away doesn’t belong to Claiborn 
| blood.’ He’s right—it doesn’t. I had no other 
word to say, although I’d freely give half I’m 
worth to have him home with us—safe.’’ 

| ‘Tell me the road to Memphis,’’ Clark said, 
| turning half about. ‘‘How far is it? Can I 
| get there by morning ?’’ 

| ** You can’t get there at all,’’ Colonel Claiborn 





| who is your grandfather, and old, and dying? 


‘*‘No—in Memphis,’’ Colonel Claiborn said, |a bang. 
‘*Head of a volunteer patrol squad. | done to set you right!’’ he cried. 
| vers fellow, does he look like you ?’’ 


‘* And that is —’’ Colonel Claiborn asked, sig- 
nificantly. 

| ‘*Maybe so,’’ Clark replied, “‘ although it 
| hurts to think it. There are just two of us 
| grandsons—Hugh Chilvers and I. Because I’m 
his son’s son and his own namesake, grandfather 
has always said he meant me to have two-thirds 
of his money. But I could bear losing that— 
every cent—if he would give Hugh everything 
without rendering a reason. He will not. 
Instead, he means to write down that I am 
disinherited because I showed myself a liar 
and a thief—my mother’s son, not my father’s. 
You know he hates my mother,—she was a hill 
| farmer’s daughter,—and he had planned for 
my father to make a great match. That is what 
| hurts worst. I’d kill any other man that slurred 
|my dear mother. But what can you do to one 


9? 








‘‘My poor boy —nothing!’’ Mrs. Claiborn 
said, laying her hand upon Clark’s head. 

Colonel Claiborn brought his chair down with 
**But something must and shall be 
**This Chil- 


**A little,’? Clark said. ‘'We-are the same 
height and have the Clark favor. I think he 
was in town that day, although when grand- 
father asked him about it, he denied it. The 
forgery only came. to light a month back. It’s 
a pretty clumsy one—so clumsy I don’t wonder 
| much that the bank people tried to save them- 
| selves by saying ‘they didn’t look closely at it, 
| seeing I presented it. They blustered—talked 
of prosecuting me, but grandfather stopped all 
that. Then he said to me, ‘The doctor gives 
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me two weeks to live. Prove your innocence 
before I die—if prove it you can.’ Now you 
know why I must find John at once. Show 
me the road to Memphis and let me go.’’ 

‘‘Wait until morning,’’ Colonel Claiborn said. 

Mrs. Claiborn and Peggy were crying openly. 
By the flickering candle-light they saw that 
young Clark was worn and wasted, although 
his mood was too tense to let him feel tired. 
Mrs. Claiborn got up and took the young fel- 
low’s hand, saying as she pressed it: 

‘*Yes, you must rest. Don’t throw your life 
recklessly away—for your mother’s sake. ’’ 

Gilbert Clark slept fitfully the night through. 
But Colonel Claiborn waked and watched, re- 
volving in his mind the one chance that presented 
itself of solving the problem before him. -He 
got up before daybreak, wrote a brief letter by 
candle-light and crept softly down-stairs. 

Hero lay at guard in front of the steps. 
Colonel Claiborn whistled to him, gave him a 
light breakfast of buttermilk and corn bread, 
then set off toward the public road with the 
dog at his heels. He came into the highway 
just as it grew light. In a trice he had fastened 
his letter to Hero’s collar, and stood looking 
down into the dog’s eyes. 

‘*Hero, go to town!’’ he said. ‘Find John, 
and give him this letter. John, do you hear? 
Nobody else! Don’t come home unless you find 
him—and bring me whatever he sends. ’’ 

Hero wagged his tail and barked his most 
inquisitive bark. Colonel Claiborn repeated his 
instructions two or three times. Hero listened 
intently, his tail wagging faster and faster. 

At last, with a joyous yelp, he trotted toward 
the town, keeping well to the edge of the road 
rather than going in the middle. Colonel Clai- 
born smiled to see it, but sighed as he turned 
toward home. All he meant to tell anybody 
there was that he had found and sent a trusty 
messenger. Gilbert Clark must wait for the 
messenger’s return. 

What befell on Hero’s journey nobody ever 
knew. About ten o’clock. that morning he ap- 
peared, hot and thirsty, at the door of John 
Claiborn’s law office, and although he fawned 
upon the black office boy and drank eagerly of 
the water set before him, he growled menacingly 
if a hand was stretched toward the packet 
dangling from his collar. 

After he had drunk three times, he lay down 
beside John’s chair, put his nose between his 
paws and dozed a little. But soon he was up 
and out, making short trips about the deserted 
streets. They filled the time until twelve o’clock. 
He had just got up, stretched himself deter- 
minedly and made ready for another sally, when 
he heard John whistling ‘‘Bonnie Doon.’’ 

Instantly the dog was out and at him, half- 
oversetting him in the rush. Two soft paws 
were on John’s breast and a satin head stretched 
under his chin. It was a half-minute before 
John saw clearly enough to take note of the 
packet. When he had it safe in hand Hero fell 
at his feet and rolled over in delight, barking 
furiously all the while. 

The letter inside the packet puzzled John. 
It said, among other things, ‘‘Tell me—if you 
remember—where you were and what you did 
the fifteenth of last April. The date is impor- 
tant. Write down only what you can swear 
to—and let me have it at once, by the same 
messenger that brings you this.’’ 

There was more—loving messages, blessings, 
words of cheer. John devoured them, then 
looked at the date. 

‘From Red Gum this very morning!’’ he 
said, stooping over Hero and hugging him tight. 
**Maybe I ought not to do it. Maybe even 
I ought to shoot you, old lad. But you’re going 
back as soon as you rest and eat. The colonel 
is way ahead of anybody’s quarantine; what 
he says has to stand.’’ 

How Gilbert Clark got through the day he 
never afterward quite understood. Everybody 
was more than kind, but the fever of impatience 
made him sensible only of his misery. All the 
morning he rode about the plantation at the 
colonel’s elbow. After dinner Peggy brought 
her guitar and beseught him to play. Had not 
John told her how he led the college concerts? 

He did his best to give back courtesy for 
courtesy, but as the sun declined and a little 
breeze sprang up, he ran away and plunged 
into the rustling solitude of a great corn-field. 
There he stayed, lying face down upon the clean 
earth, until the stars came out. Then he went 
back to the piazza with a question in his eyes. 

Colonel Claiborn answered it: ‘‘Not yet—but 
don’t give up hope.’’ He himself had not much 
hope. Hero ought to have been home by dusk 
—if he had found John. He would find him 
unless—the colonel stopped there. Even in his 
mind he would not shape the word dead! 
Peggy sat on the step, at his feet, her bright 
head resting against his knee. He had told 
her what he had done, and had been cheered 
by her happy faith. She nestled a little to 
him, saying under her breath, ‘‘ Hero will come 
about moonrise, daddy; don’t you be afraid.’’ 

Gilbert Clark sat down a little way off, and 
stared into the avenue. He was listening with 
all his soul for hoof-beats or footfalls—for any- 
thing that might promise an end to his suspense. 

Thus the end took him all unawares. Hero 

‘ trotted to the piazza from the side gate, having 
chosen the short cut through the orchard. 

Colonel Claiborn fell on the dog’s neck with 
a shout, his fingers shaking so that Peggy had 
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to untie the little roll dangling from Hero’s 
collar. She unfolded it and read: 


“Dear Father. What’s up? Am I accused of 
burglary, arson or murder on April 15th? If so, 
just please hunt up old Gil Clark. We slept 
together the night before, and fished together all 
that day —” 





Peggy’s voice broke there, but it did not 


matter. She handed the paper to Gilbert 
Clark. 4 

How Hero was cherished and praised hardly 
belongs to this story—which may fitly end with 
saying that Gilbert Clark reached home in time 
to save his inheritance and take from a death- 
bed its sharpest sting. One thing more—John 
Claiborn came through the fever season safe. 








DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 


ALFRED POINTED TO THE TRUNK AND WINKED TO UNCLE JARVE. 





the old New England county where 
; t the writer’s boyhood was passed, All 
Fools’ day was never forgotten; and he 
was a wary lad who escaped being ‘‘fooled’’ 
in some way during the twenty-four hours 
following the midnight of March 31st. 

The form of joke or trick most in vogue was 
of the nature of a harmless ‘‘sell,’’ as, for 
example, that which my mother—who was a 
very merry person—played upon my brother 
Napoleon and me on the morning of my story. 
Instead of giving us eggs boiled in the usual 
way at breakfast, she blew the contents of the 
egg through a small hole at one end, then filled 
the shells with salt and water, carefully covering 
the hole with tissue-paper. Our surprise on 
breaking the eggs was complete. 

But some of the pranks played on All Fools’ 
day were less harmless. 

My father’s younger brother, Jarvis,—or 
Uncle Jarve, as Poley and I called him,—per- 
petrated the worst one on record. The governor 
of the state had to be called in before the affair 
was settled. Another young fellow was con- 
cerned in the prank, but Uncle Jarve bore the 
brunt of it. 

Uncle Jarve was then about eighteen years 
old. Grandfather Adams had sent him off to 
Follet’s Mills with eight bushels of corn. We 
raised our corn in those days, and had to go 
to mill often. The distance round by the main 
road was four miles. 

Uncle Jarve set off, but had not gone far 
when he overtook a young fellow of about his 
own age, named Alfred Skillings, whose repu- 
tation was not of the best. 

Alfred wanted to ride, so Uncle Jarve took 
him in, and they drove on together about half 
a mile, when, as they looked ahead, they 
saw old Doctor Danbridge coming up the road 
in his little two-wheeled gig—and he was 
nodding. 

‘*There’s the old doctor,’’ said Uncle Jarve, 
‘and he’s asleep. ’’ 

**Sound asleep!’’ exclaimed Alfred. ‘Turn 
out and keep still, Jarve. Let’s see if he will 
notice us.’’ 

For years and years Doctor Danbridge in his 
gig, with his little leather trunk under the seat, 
had been one of the most familiar objects on 
the town highways. He had settled at Follet’s 
Mills in 1840, when a student fresh from the 
Medical School of Harvard University, and had 
lived there all his life. 

In these early days he is said to have been 
a very jolly person; but we of the younger 
generation knew him as an elderly man who 
had passed into the venerable period of life 
highly esteemed and respected by the entire 
community. 

He used to drive one or the other of two 
sorrel mares with full white faces, looking so 
much alike that no one could tell them apart. 
Often he was driving day and night, with little 
time for sleep, for many of his patients lived 
six or eight miles from the Mills. 

Other doctors came and went, but Doctor 
Danbridge retained most of the medical practice 
there; and at the date of my story it was a 
common circumstance to meet him on the road 
asleep in his gig, the white-faced sorrel mare 








trotting on quite as if she knew where to go. 


People passed him smiling, taking care to give 
him a good share of the road, and saying to 
each other after they were by, ‘‘The old doctor 
was up all last night, I guess.’’ 

In time this habit of sleeping on the road 
became so well established that he dozed along 
whether he had been ‘‘broken of his rest’’ the 
night before or not. With us boys it was a 
constant wonderment how he could sleep in a 
gig and not fall out! 

Uncle Jarve turned out and stopped; and 
they sat still to see the old doctor go by. It 
was rising ground there, with trees and bushes 
beside the road ; the white-faced mare was walk- 
ing slowly ; and sure enough, the old doctor was 
asleep, with his little leather trunk set snugly 
under the gig seat. 

Alfred pointed to the trunk and winked to 
Uncle Jarve; and without stopping to reflect 
much about it, Uncle Jarve hopped down and 
took the little trunk out behind. 

Their notion was to stick it up on a post 
beside the road for a joke on the old doctor. 
They supposed that he would find it when he 
eame back along the road, and would wonder 
how it had got there. 

But there was no post suited to the purpose 
near by; so the two boys drove on for a 
quarter of a mile, till they came to the first 
farmhouse. 

As it chanced, an itinerant tin-pedler had 
just stopped there and gone into the house to 
trade, and he had left the little folding doors 
at the rear end of his cart standing open; the 
cart itself was piled high with sacks of paper 
rags and wool. 

This time Uncle Jarve winked to Alfred, 
who, jumping out, slipped the doctor’s trunk 
into the cart behind and pushed it under some 
rolls of cotton cloth and calico. The pedler 
was indoors; no one saw the prank. 

Uncle Jarve and Alfred then drove on, chuck- 
ling, and concerned themselves no further about 
the business. 

Doctor Danbridge’s name was on the top of 
the trunk. They supposed that the pedler, 
who seemed to be on his way to the village, 
would carry the trunk to the doctor’s house 
when he arrived, and that the matter would 
end there—as an April-fool joke. 

But such jokes do not always come out 
according to program. 

The pedler, whose name was Dingley, did 
not discover that he had the trunk in his cart 
until he reached the second farmhouse below 
the one where the boys had put it aboard. 
While overhauling his stock of calicoes at this 
latter house, he came upon it, and was naturally 
astonished. He drew it partly out and looked 
at it attentively for some moments. 

His behavior was not wholly ingenuous; but 
perhaps many others would have done the same 
under similar circumstances. 

It chanced that the woman with whom he 
was trading stood at a window, watching him. 
Dingley glanced furtively round, and then 
pushed the trunk back under the goods; and 
he said nothing about it to the woman or to 
any one else. 

He must have read the name on it, but he 
may have been startled or afraid at finding the 
trunk in his cart. He drove on, stopping at 

















other houses, and arrived at the Mills about 
noon, where he stopped at the tavern for dinner. 

Meanwhile the old doctor had reached his 
patient and missed his trunk. He supposed 
that it had fallen out, and on his way back 
called at every’ house, to ask if any one had 
seen it or picked it up. 

When he inquired of some children at the 
house where the woman had seen the pedler 
look at a trunk in his cart, the woman at once 
put this and that together, and set the old 
doctor on Dingley’s track. 

Acting on the hint thus obtained, the doctor 
drove to the Mills and set the law in motion. 
A trial justice and a sheriff lived hard by; and 
in the course of half an hour they made a legal 
descent on poor Dingley as he was eating his 
dinner at the tavern. 

First they searched his cart, found the trunk 
hidden away in it, and then took him into 
custody. 

He declared, truthfully enough, that he had 
found the trunk in his cart, and also said 
that he was intending to take it to the old 
doctor’s house as soon as he finished his dinner. 
Unfortunately Dingley’s record was not wholly 
good, and it is not strange, perhaps, that no 
one took a charitable view of his predicament. 

There was some question as to ihe vulue of 
the trunk and contents; and so far from being 
vindictive, the old doctor set the valuation so 
low as to make the charge of the nature of 
petty larceny. But at the trial the next day 
the justice sentenced Dingley to pass thirty 
days in jail and to pay the costs of trial. 

Up at our farm nothing was heard of this 
till the following evening. 

Grandfather Adams had been trying to have 
Uncle Jarve pile up the season’s fire-wood in 
the shed that day. He would never work ten 
minutes at a time, being one of those boys who 
are forever tinkering, or making fiddles, water- 
wheels, or something of the sort. 

Aunt Louisa, who was three years older than 
Jarve, had been at the Mills that afternoon, 
and had called at the doctor’s to get some medi- 
cine for grandmother. At the supper-table that 
night she had the whole story to tell, how 
Dingley, whom we all knew well, had stolen 
the old doctor’s trunk, and was in jail for it. 

She noticed that Uncle Jarve stopped short 
and turned pale, and that he ate hardly a 
mouthful of supper afterward. That set her to 
thinking. Aunt Louisa was the brightest one 
in the whole family. She understood Uncle 
Jarve, and knew very well that he did not care 
enough for Dingley to turn pale or miss a meal 
on his account. She at once jumped to the 
conclusion that he knew something more about 
it than she had told at the table. 

As soon as possible after supper Uncle Jarve 
slipped away and went over to Skillings’s 
place, to consult with Alfred. But Alfred, it 
appeared, had heard of the trial that morning. 
Instead of coming to see Uncle Jarve and 
deciding what they ought to do about it, he 
went away very suddenly on a visit to an 
uncle’s family in an adjoining county. 

Uncle Jarve came home and went to bed. 
He did not know what to do, for he did not 
like to expose Alfred. He slept but little that 
night, and looked very uneasy the next morning 
and all the next day. Aunt Louisa was observ- 
ing him. Toward night she asked him what 
the matter was, but Uncle Jarve would tell her 
nothing. 

That evening a letter came to him from 
Alfred, who was evidently afraid that Uncle 
Jarve would confess. The letter consisted 
merely of a few words scratched with a lead- 
pencil on a bit of paper, namely: 

The old doctor’s trunk has raised Cain! They’ve 
got that pedler in jailfor it. Keep still. They 
can’t hurt us if you keep still. Nobody saw us. 
Now you keep still, Jarvis Adams! 

But I am glad to record that Uncle Jarve 
was finding it hard to ‘‘keep still.’’ He had 
some unpleasant traits of character. Con- 
science, however, was not wholly dead in him. 
He was feeling badly, but could not make up 
his mind what to do. Again he went to bed 
early, but he could not get to sleep; and at 
last he made up his mind to go and tell the old 
doctor all about it, and to go at once. 

At about half past ten Aunt Louisa heard 
him get up and go quietly down-stairs. She 
had not gone to bed herself; and after waiting 
a moment, she followed him out to the stable, 
where he had a lantern lighted and was cau- 
tiously harnessing old Nance to the driving- 
wagon —for Uncle Jarve never would walk 
even for half a mile if he could avoid it. 

Aunt Louisa hastened back and got her jacket 
and hat, then came out again just as Uncle Jarve 
was slowly rolling back the stable door to drive 
out. She got into the wagon before he fairly saw 
her. ‘‘I’ll go with you, Jarve,’’ she said. 

Somewhat to her surprise, he offered no ob- 
jection whatever. They drove slowly through 
the dooryard without speaking, so as not to 
wake grandfather and grandmother. But when 
they were out on the road Aunt Louisa said, 
**Jarve, you tell me all about this.’’ 

And by that time the affair had worried him 
so much that he was not sorry to talk it over 
with some one of the family. He told Aunt 
Louisa what had occurred. 

‘*Well, where are you going?’’ she asked. 

‘*I’m going to tell the doctor.’’ 

**You ought to have gone last night, when 




















you first heard of it,’’ said Aunt Louisa, 
severely. 

‘But I didn’t want to seem to squeal on 
Alfred,’’ said Unele Jarve. 

‘* Never mind Alfred!’’ exclaimed Aunt 
Louisa. ‘‘ You tell the whole story.’’ 

They drove to Doctor Danbridge’s house at 
the Mills, but did not arrive till nearly mid- 
night, for the roads were very muddy. The 
doctor had but just come in from a long drive 
and gone to bed, and at first he was not in a 
good humor at being called up. Aunt Louisa 
was a favorite with him, however. When he 
saw her he stopped grumbling; and then, in a 
very shamefaced manner, Uncle Jarve made ‘‘a 
clean breast’’ of the whole prank. 

At first the doctor stared blankly; then he 
burst out laughing, but immediately turned 
grave. ‘‘Among us all we have put a man in 
jail for this!’’ he said, at last. ‘‘What do 
you want to do, young man? ‘Take his place?’’ 

‘*T will take his place,’’ replied Uncle Jarve. 

Thereupon the doctor laughed again. ‘‘I 
suppose that it was a temptation to you to see 
an old fellow like me driving along the road 
asleep,’’ he remarked. 

‘*But surely Dingley can now be liberated,’’ 
Aunt Louisa said. ‘ 

“T’m not so sure of that,’’ replied Doctor 
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Danbridge. ‘‘He has been tried and sentenced. | and with the exhaustion of the mineral springs, | the marshes and lagoons which line the coast 
The only way now would be to get the governor | malaria was allowed to infect and pervade the | from Civita Vecchia to Porto d’ Anzio, because 
to pardon him—pardon him for what the poor | lower valley of the Tiber and the seacoast of | it was supposed then that the infection origi- 


fellow never did! 


Latium and Etruria, they fell a prey to this | nated from the effluvia of these bogs. 


And 


**But 1 will consult Justice Hawkins about | scourge, of the nature and origin of which they | although we know now that such is not the 


this in the morning,’’ he added. ‘‘We 





must get Dingley out of jail somehow!’’ 

And there the matter rested for the 
night. Aunt Louisa and Uncle Jarve 
drove home and awaited developments. 

The next day a statement of the case was 
forwarded to the state capital, and the gov- 
ernor and council were asked to act in the 
matter. 

There was some delay, however, and 
the pedler spent eleven days in jail before 
being set free. 

We expected that he would at once 
prosecute Uncle Jarve and Alfred Skil- 
lings for placing the trunk in his cart; but 











the poor man was so glad to get out of jail 
that he appeared not to think of it. 
Grandfather Adams paid the costs of court, 
twenty-three dollars in all, and made the pedler 
a present of fifty dollars. 

Alfred did not return home for a month or 
more, and bore no share in the expenses resulting 
from thé prank. He always boasted of the 
way he got out of it. 











T is difficult to grasp the fact that it 
My i has taken the old Latin race thirty 

centuries, at least, to find out how and 
why thousands of its best sons were carried off 
by a mysterious scourge in the early fall of 
each year. If the history of malaria, which, 
in ages gone by, made the coast of Latium and 
Etruria gravem et pestilentem (heavy and 
poisonous), should be written by a specialist 
in the archeology of medicine, we should find 
in it striking examples of the helplessness of 
mankind in the face of these great problems of 
life and death. 

When men first settled in the valley of the 
Tiber, the Alban and the Sabatine volcanoes 
were still in full activity, and many hot springs 
and geysers, filling the air with disinfecting 
vapors, made it possible for the newcomers to 
live and prosper in the marshy lowlands. 

It appears that in the early days of Rome 
the northwest section of the Campus Martius 
bordering on the Tiber was conspicuous for 
voleanic phenomena and disturbances. The 
heavy vapors which floated over 
the sulphur springs and the 
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when the future mistress of the world was but 
a small pastoral settlement of thatched huts, 
when the future Forum was but a marshy inlet 
of the Tiber! What a different tale they would 
tell from that concocted by certain modern his- 
torical schools, the pernicious influence of which 
has been felt also in American educational 
institutions ! 

To tell the truth, this miracle of resuscitation 
has been partially accomplished—we have made 
them speak. In other words, we have gathered 
from their graves, from their skeletons and 
from the funeral objects with which they had 
been buried certain facts which are bound to 
become the foundation, the starting-point of all 
future treatises on Roman history. 

The primitive dwellers of the Septimontium 
were not only shepherds, but hunters and agri- 
culturists as well. We know they were shep- 
herds because they were buried after the fashion 
of leaders of flocks, clad in sheepskins—fastened 
on the left shoulder by a bronze clasp. We 
know they were hunters because the vertebre 
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were absolutely ignorant. There happened then 
what always happens when men find themselves 
face to face with an unknown evil, at a loss how 
to fight it or to lessen its effects: the Romans 
raised their hands toward their gods. 

Toward the end of the republic there were 
three temples of the Dea Febris—the Goddess 
of Fever—left standing in Rome, one on the 
Palatine hill, one in the Square of Marius, 
near the present Church of Sant’ Eusebio all’ 
Esquilino, one at the upper end of the Vicus 
Longus, a street which corresponds within 
certain limits with the present Via Nazionale. 

After a lapse of a great many years the 
request of those simple men was granted, and 
Rome and the Campagna were delivered of the 
dreaded evil—not by supernatural means, but 
as a consequence of the efforts that had been 
made to establish a better state of things. 


“Our Lady of the Fever.” 


FTER the fall of the empire and the sub- 
tA sequent inroads of the barbarians, Rome 

found itself in a condition almost worse 
than that of its early age; and it was at this 
juncture that the inhabitants—seventeen thou- 
sand, as compared with the million and more 
of the Augustan age—raised again their eyes 
toward God, and built a chapel in honor of the 
Madonna della Febre,—our Lady of the Fever,— 
which became one of the most popular shrines 
of medieval Rome. The image of the Madonna 
della Febre is still to be seen in the erypts of St. 
Peter’s. 

I have entered into these particulars to explain 
to you certain curious events connected with 
the sanitation of the same city, of the same 
Campagna and of the same coast, successfully 
accomplished by the Italian government, in 
consequence of which the capital 
of the kingdom has become per- 

















tongues of flame which were 
occasionally seen leaping out of 
the cracks of the earth had won 
for the place the name of ‘‘The 
Fiery Field,’’ and its connection 
with the infernal regions soon 
became an established fact in 
the imagination of the lower 
classes. 

These springs of the ‘‘ Field of 
Fire’’ have long since ceased to 
flow, but I have myself seen 
the remains of the basin where 
Volesus the Sabine and his fam- 
ily were cured of their ailments 
twenty-six centuries ago; and I 
have also seen the precise spot 
in the street called by the ancients 
**Vicus Insteianus, ’’ and in mod- 
ern times ‘‘ Via di Sant’ Agata de 
Goti,’’ where other springs burst 








haps the healthiest in Europe. 
The campaign against malaria 
was inaugurated in 1874, long 
before the announcement of the 
mosquito theory and the dis- 
covery of methods these insects 
had of spreading the disease. 
Although 1 am by no means a 
biologist, and must necessarily 
speak of these matters with great 
caution, I cannot forget the fact 
that -Prof. Giovanni Battista 
Grassi, the discoverer of the 
anopheles and the great leader 
in the war for the redemption of 
malarious lands, is my neighbor 
at the sittings of the Reale 
Accademia dei Lincei; and by 
holding speech with him I have 
thus learned more upon the sub- 
ject than I would have done in 








out in the year 213 B. C. with 
such violence that they carried 
down the slope large earthen 
vessels (dolia) which stood in their path. If we 
are to believe the statements made by certain 
classic writers on events which occurred so 
long before their own time, when Rome was 
first built on the high platform of the Palatine, 
the valleys which separated it from the neigh- 
boring hills were already infected by mala- 
ria. Hence the expression, ‘‘colles in regione 
pestilenti salubres,”—salubrious heights in a 
pestilent district,—which historians use con- 
stantly in connection with the seven hills. 

To explain the wonderful growth of the city 
and the wonderful deeds of the early Romans 
In peace and in war, some one has advanced 
the theory that the founders of Rome must 
have been physically a superior race, impervi- 
ous to the ravages of malaria. 


One of the First Romans. 


¢ HIS was not the case. I have seen, 
T within the last sixteen months, the 
remains of several of these early ances- 

tors of mine dug up from their graves at the foot 
of the Palatine, and I do not think they differed 
in build and strength and frame from the ordi- 
nary laborer of the Campagna of the present day. 
Oh, if the bodies of these primeval men could 
be recalled to life! If these builders of the 
Eternal City could be made to speak about their 
Stage of civilization, their physical and social 
condition, and their surroundings at the time 

















CASTLE OF OSTIA, WHERE THE WORKMEN LIVE WHO DRAINED THE 
MARSHES, AND ARE NOW FARMING THE LAND. 


of a Cervus elaphus (red deer) have been 
found in the same strata which contain the 
graves. We know they were agriculturists 
because particles of Triticum vulgare—wheat 
—and of Vicia Faba—beans—have been found 
likewise, in one of the cinerary urns. 

They were skilful anglers and skilful potters ; 
they knew the ways of burning charcoal and 
of using it for the preparation of their meals; 
and these meals were remarkable, if not for 
refinement, certainly for variety of food. 

I am afraid the reader thinks that I am going 
rather too far with these statements, and that I 
am speaking more of conjectures than of facts. 
He must remember, however, that the ways of 
reading the book of the past by means of the 
exploration of the soil and of the analysis of 
its strata have, nowadays, attained a perfection 
which is little short of miraculous in its results. 

Thus by examining microscopically the con- 
tents of the various cups and piates and goblets, 
which were placed inside the graves after the 
celebration of the funeral banquet, Signor Boni 
was able to ascertain that the relatives and 
friends of the deceased had partaken of a dish 
of polenta (puls), meat (probably of a kid), 
fish (barbels from the Tiber), and that they had 
used milk for their libations. 

Such a wholesome diet, combined with an 
active open-air life, must have made the primi- 
tive Romans healthy in mind and body; and 
yet when, with the extinction of volcanic life 








the ordinary course of events. 

Men of science are not ready 
yet to assert that this special 
breed of mosquitoes is the only cause of malaria, 
but undoubtedly it is the principal one and the 
most active. The theory, after all, is not so new 
and unheard of as it would appear prima facie. 
The Governor of Eritrea, Ferdinando Martini, 
while travelling two years ago on the border-land 
of Sudan, happened to ask one of the chiefs 
why his tribe was so subject to fever. The 
chief answered but one word: ‘‘Mosquitoes.’’ 

I was myself visiting the ancient Lavinium, 
now Pratica di Mare, in the very center of 
the dangerous belt of the Maremma, long before 
I had heard of the anopheles; and having by 
accident asked my host where he repaired 
during the summer season, he answered, ‘‘I 
never leave Pratica, where fever is unknown.’’ 

The following day I paid a visit to the Sisters 
of Charity in charge of the local school, and 
expressed my surprise at seeing the windows 
unprotected with wire nettings, as is the custom 
with all such public establishments in the low- 
lands, and the good women said, ‘‘We have no 
mosquitoes.’’ Here, therefore, we had the 
summary justification of the new belief—no 
mosquitoes, no malaria. 

We have good reason to congratulate ourselves 
that the great works of sanitation undertaken 
by the Italian government before all these 
things were known and these facts established, 
and the many millions of money spent for the 
purpose, have not been lost. 

Their special purpose was the drainage of 


case, yet the results are the same, for we 
have taken away from the anopheles the 
ground where it is born, prospers and 
does its mischief. 

1 come now to the special point I want 
to illustrate in this paper. 

While I was engaged in excavating the 
ruins of Ostia, in 1882, there came into 
our neighborhood two powerful bands of 
workmen, each six or seven hundred 
strong. They had obtained from the 
government the concession for draining 
the two great marshes in the midst of 
which Ostia stands. 

Both bands were organized on a purely 
socialistic basis, under the leadership of 
a manager who was responsible to the 
community for the general working of the 
undertaking. The men came mostly from 
Ravenna, that is to say, from a rather turbu- 
lent, restless and irreligious district of northern 
Italy. They were naturally antagonistic to the 
established forms of law and order. 


Draining the Ostia Marshes. 





HE work was done collectively—in this 
tT sense, that the government paid for 

whatever was completed to the organi- 
zation, and not to the individuals, so that 
whatever profit was left over after paying for 
| food, lodging and clothing was divided equally 
among the members. 

For this purpose each of them had a separate 
account with the general storekeeper, and what- 
ever money he owed individually for extras was 
deducted from his balance. They had brought 
with them a few women to do washing and 
general housekeeping; but as nearly as I can 
remember they were not bound by family ties. 
Of religion they had none. 

I have seen more than once the beautiful little 

parish church of Ostia nearly empty at the 
time of mass, while the public square in front 
of the church was thronged with the noisy 
members of the association. 
Many of the children whom I saw around 
| had not been baptized. Men, women and chil- 
| dren always wore something of a flaming red 
| color—it might be a necktie, a skirt or a pair 
|of stockings; but whenever the two bands, 
working on each side of Ostia, met on special 
occasions, they hoisted a black flag. Yet all 
these men made as fine and strong and honest 
a body of workmen as one would wish to see. 
Although they were rebellious against many 
laws of organized society, they would never 
lower themselves to steal an ear of corn or a 
dry stick from the woods, and even in case of 
a fight or of revenge, they would never strike 
behind the back or attack the weaker. 

How many times I have seen these magnifi- 
cent men up to their hips in the filthy mud, 
cheering one another in the accomplishment of 
their odious labor. 

Yet, taking everything into consideration, 
they were not agreeable neighbors. There was 
a certain curious barrier which made it difficult 
for us to decide in what way to approach them. 
One thing I remember distinctly, that as many 
times as I passed among them, I never suc- 
ceeded in making them return my salute. 

On their days of rest, with some money in 
their pockets and under the influence of pota- 
tions, they would step into our excavations and 
knock down statues from their bases and columns 
from their pedestals. 

I have omitted saying that the man who took 
care of their collective interests was one of the 
handsomest and most honest men it has been 
my fortune to meet, and when I complained to 
him of these wanton deeds, he simply replied: 

**Remove the police station, which grates on 
the nerves of these men, and they will become 
lambs. ’’ 

And lambs and excellent neighbors they 
became as soon as the carabinieri were recalled 
to Rome! 

















King Humbert and the Workmen. 
WILL not dwell upon the long story 
; | of the sanitation of Ostia; the many 

mounds which dot the local cemetery 
of Sant’ Ercolano tell the tale of what these 
men had to endure in the course of seven years. 

No names mark the graves of these heroes of 
labor, of these pioneers of the redemption of a 
large district which once held eighty thousand 
inhabitants, and had been reduced by malaria 
to a lifeless desert. My special purpose in 
relating these facts is to describe how the 
redemption of the land has brought about the 
redemption of the men, and how these bands 
of Socialists, with a tendency to anarchy, have 
been transformed into peaceful and thrifty 
farmers, obedient to the laws of their country 
and loyal to the king who rules over it. 

The merit of this transformation belongs in 
a great measure to the late King Humbert, 
who, being the owner of the great deer forests 
bordering on their field of action, had the pluck 
to appear one day among them absolutely alone, 
tried to have speech with them, to encourage 
them in their labor, and to offer them such help 
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with the government as a constitutional king 
could afford. 

1. suppose that the sudden appearance among 
them of a man whom they had never seen, but 
whose very name they hated, appealed to their 
better sentiments, especially as the king never 
offered them money, but always had a kind 
word for them. From the day of their first 
meeting they became his friends, and whenever 
the association found itself in trouble, thev 
would appeal to the solitary horseman whose 
appearance out of the depths of the forest of 
Castelporziano they would now be watching 
for with impatience. 

At last the day came when the work was 
accomplished, the marshes drained, and about 
ten thousand acres of the richest soil claimed 
for cultivation. The survivors of the original 
band saw with pride the results of so many 
years of toil, of their hand-to-hand fight with 
death, and asked the good king if it would not 
be an act of justice to let fhem reap the benefit 
of their work. 

King Humbert assented, smoothed all the 
difficulties and complications which a constitu- 
tional government is always ready to throw in 
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the way of such dealings, and the ‘‘Colonia 
Ravennate,’’ as the men styled themselves, was 
given the lease of the newly claimed lands for 
a nominal sum of a few francs, and for a very 
long number of years. 

I wish that there might be more people able 
to compare the past with the present in this 
special case, as I am capable of doing. How 
keenly they would appreciate the wonderful 
change brought to the district of Ostia by the 
combined efforts of these admirable laborers, 
aided always by the kindness of the king! 

There are two sides to be considered, the 
material and the moral. To the material side 
belongs the transformation of the poisonous 
marshes into a garden of Eden, and the trans- 
formation of Ostia from a cluster of roofless 
houses into a smiling village, with a public 
square, a small public garden, a fountain of 
live water, a little club-house, good sanitary 
arrangements, and a hostelry which has become 
the daily rendezvous of cyclists for miles round. 

The moral change is documented by the 
inscription, ‘‘Dono di Sua Maesta’’ (Gift of 
his Majesty), painted in huge letters on each 
building of the new farm lands. 


THE SECOND VIOLIN 
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CHAPTER VII. 
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’VE got a sew- 





IN TEN CHAPTERS. 
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y ] ing-machine 
that I know the 
kinks of,’’ said 
Mrs. Fields to 
Celia and Char- 
lotte and the 
baby, who regarded her with interest from the 
couch, where they were grouped. ‘‘The doctor’s 
going to be away all day to-morrow, and if you’ll 
all come over, we can get through a lot of little 
clothes for the baby. Land knows she ain’t 
anyway fixed for going outdoors in all kinds of 
weather, the way the doctor wants her to.’’ 

This was so true that it carried weight, in 
spite of the difficulties in the way. So before 
he went off to school on a certain February 
morning, Jeff had carried Celia across to Mrs. 
Fields’s sitting-room, and by ten o’clock three 
busy people were at work. Captain Rayburn 
had begged to be of the party, and although 
Mrs. Fields received with skepticism his decla- 
ration that he could do various sorts of sewing 
with a sufficient degree of skill, she allowed 
him to come, on condition that he look after the 
baby. 

‘*Well, for the land’s sake!’’ cried the fore- 
woman of the sewing brigade, as she opened 
the big bundle Captain Rayburn had brought 
with him. ‘‘For the land’s sake, you haven’t 
left much for us to do!’’ 

The captain regarded with complacency the 
finished garments she was holding up. 

‘*Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘I telephoned the big chil- 
dren’s supply shop to send me what Miss Ellen 
would need for out-of-doors. It seemed a pity 
to have her stay in another day, waiting to be 
sewed up. Aren’t they right? I thought the 
making of her indoor clothes would be enough. ’’ 

Celia and Charlotte were exclaiming with 
delight over the pretty, wadded white coat 
which Mrs. Fields held aloft. There was a 
little furry hood to match, mittens, and a pair of 
leggings of the sort desirable for small travellers. 

‘Tf he hasn’t remembered everything!’’ cried 
Mrs. Fields, when this last article of apparel 
came to view. ‘‘Well, sir, I won’t say you 
haven’t saved us quite a chore. I’ve got the 
little flannel petticoats all cut out. Doctor 
Churchill got flannel enough to keep her cov- 
ered from now till she’s five years old. Talk 
about economy—when a man goes shopping !’’ 

Mrs. Fields plunged into business with a 
will. The sewing-machine hummed ceaselessly. 
Celia, with rapid, skilful fingers, kept pace 
with her in basting and putting together, and 
Charlotte—well, Charlotte did her best. Mean- 
while Captain Rayburn and the baby explored 
together mysterious realms of pockets and 
picture-books. 

‘*For the land’s sake, Miss Charlotte!’’ cried 
Mrs. Fields, suddenly, in the middle of the 
morning. ‘‘If you ain’t made five left sleeves 
and only one right!’’ 

Charlotte looked up, crimsoning. ‘‘ How could 
I have done it?’’ 

‘*Easy enough.’’ Mrs. Fields’s expression 
softened instantly at sight of the girl’s dismay. 
‘I’ve done it a good many times. Something 
about it—sleeves act bewitched. They seem 
bound to hang together and be all one kind or 
all the other, anything but pairs.’’ 

‘*Why don’t you rest a little, and take baby 
outdoors in her new coat?’’ Celia suggested. 
‘*Sewing is such wearisome work, if one isn’t 
used to it.’’ 

So Charlotte and the baby gladly went out. 
A neighbor had lent an old baby sled, and in 
it Miss Ellen Donohue, snuggled to the chin 
in the warmest of garments and wrappings, took 
her first airing since the night, a week before, 
when she had been brought home in Doctor 
Churchill’s arms. 

She was a shy but happy baby, and had 
already won all hearts. Nobody was willing 
to begin the steps necessary to placing her in 
any of the institutions designed for cases like 


















hers. Charlotte, in- 
deed, would not 
hear of it; and even 
the practical John 
Lansing, who was 
learning to figure the family finances pretty 
closely, since he himself had become the wage- 
earner, succumbed to the touch of baby fingers 
on his face and the glance of a pair of eyes like 
forget-me-nots. 

As for Captain Rayburn, he was the baby’s 
devoted slave at all times, his most 
jealous rival being Dr. Andrew 
Churchill, who was constantly invent- 
ing excuses for coming in for a frolic 
with Baby Ellen. 

‘*If the doctor could look in on us 
now,’’ observed Mrs. Fields, sud- 
denly, in the middle of the afternoon, 
when Charlotte was again bravely 
trying to distinguish herself at tasks 
in which she was by no means an 
adept, ‘‘he’d be put out with me for 
having this party a day when he was 
away. He sets great store by 
anything that looks like a lot of 
people at home.’’ 

“Is he one of a large fam- 
ily ?’’ Celia asked. 

‘“*He was two years ago. 
Since then he’s lost a brother 
and a sister and his mother. 
His father died five years ago. 
He has a married brother in 
Japan, and an unmarried one 
in South Africa. There ain’t 
anybody in the old home now. 
It broke up when his mother 
died, two yearsago. He hasn’t 
got over that—not a bit. She 
was going to come and live 
with him here. It was a town 
where’ she used to visit a good 
deal, and since he couldn’t 
settle near the old home, be- 
cause it wasn’t a good field for 
young doctors, she was willing 
to come here with him. That’s 
why he’s here now, though I 
suppose it don’t begin to be as 
advantageous a place for him 
as it would be in the city itself. 
He thought a terrible lot of his 
mother, Andy did. Seems as if he wanted to 
please her now as much as ever. And he has 
some pretty homesick times, now and then, 
though he doesn’t show it much.’’ 

It was the first time the doctor’s housekeeper 
had been so communicative, and her three 
hearers listened with deep interest, although 
they asked few questions, made only one or two 
kindly comments, and did not express half the 
sympathy they felt. Only Captain Rayburn, 
thoughtfully staring out of the window, gave 
voice to a sentiment for which both his nieces, 
although they said nothing in reply, inwardly 
thanked him. 

‘Doctor Churchill is a rare sort of fellow,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Doctor Forester considers him most 
promising, I know. But better than that, he 
is one whose personality alone will always be 
the strongest part of his influence over his 
patients, winning them from despair to courage 
—how, they can’t tell. And the man who can 
add to the sum total of the courage of the human 
race has done for it what it very much needs.’’ 

A few minutes after this little speech the 
subject of it quite unexpectedly came dashing 
in, bringing with him a great breath of February 
air. He stopped in astonishment upon the 
threshold. 

“If this isn’t the unkindest trick I ever heard 
of!’’ he cried, his brilliant eyes flashing from 
one to another. ‘‘I suppose that arch-traitor 
of a Fieldsy planned to have you all safely 








away before I came home. I’m thankful I got 
here two hours before he expected me. See here, 
you’ve got to make this up to me somehow.’’ 

‘Sit down!’’ invited Captain Rayburn. 
‘*You may hem steadily for two hours on flannel 
petticoats. If that won’t make it up to you 
I don’t know what will.’’ 

**No, it won’t,’’ retorted the doctor. ‘‘Sew- 
ing’s all right in its way, but I’ve just put up 
my needle-case, thank you, and no more stitching 
for me to-day. I want—a lark! I want to go 
skating. Who'll go with me?’’ 

‘*By the process of elimination I should say 
you would soon get at the answer to that,’’ 
remarked the captain. ‘‘There seems to be just 
one candidate for active service in this company 
—unless Mrs. Fields—I’ve no doubt now that 
Mrs. Fields —’’ 

‘Will you go?’’ Doctor Churchill turned to 
Mrs. Fields. She glanced up into his laughing 
eyes. 

‘*Run along and don’t bother me,’’ she said 
to him. ‘‘Take that child there. She’s about 
got her stint done, I guess.’’ 

Doctor Churchill looked at the curly black 
head bent closely over the last of the little sleeves. 

‘*You don’t deceive me, Miss Charlotte,’’ 
said he. ‘‘You’re not as wedded to that task 
as you look. Please come with me. There’s 
time for a magnificent hour before you have to 
put the kettle on. Miss Birch, I wish we could 
take you, too. Next winter—well, that knee 
is doing so well I dare to promise you all the 
skating you want.’’ 

Celia looked up at him, smiling, but her eyes 
were wistful. 

‘*Doctor,’’ cried Captain Rayburn, ‘‘telephone 
to the stables for a comfortable old horse and 
sleigh, will you? Celia, girl, we’ll go, too.’’ 

** And I’ll look after Ellen,’’ said Mrs. Fields, 
before anybody could mention the baby. ‘‘Go 
on, all of you.’’ 

‘*May we all come back to supper with you?’’ 
asked Doctor Churchill, giving her a glance 
with which she was familiar of old. 
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‘*And this is the first time you’ve been on the 
ice this winter—in February !’’ 

‘‘This is fine enough to make up. I do love 
it. It takes out all the puckers.’’ 

‘‘Doesn’t it? I thought you’d been culti- 
vating puckers to-day the minute I saw you— 
or else I interpreted your mood by my own. 
Talk about puckers—and nerves! Miss Char- 
lotte, I’ve done my first big operation in a certain 
line to-day. I mean, in a new line—an experi- 
ment. It was—a success.’’ 

She looked up at him, her face full of sympa- 
thy. ‘‘Oh, I’m so glad!’’ she said. 

‘“‘Are you? Thank you! I wanted somebody 
to be glad—and I hadn’t anybody. I had to 
tell you. It’s too soon to be absolutely sure, 
but it promises so well I’m daring to be happy. 
It’s the sort of operation in which the worst 
danger is practically over if the patient gets 
through the operation itself. She’s rallied beau- 
tifully. And whatever happens, I’ve proved my 
point—that the experiment is feasible. Some of 
the men doubted that—all thought it a big risk. 
But I had to take it, and now — Ah, come on, 
Miss Charlotte! Let’s fly!’’ 

Away they went, faster and faster—long, 
swinging strokes in perfect unison, two accom- 
plished skaters with one object in view, working 
off healthy young spirits at a tension. They 
did not talk; they saved their breath; they 
went like the wind itself. 

At the farthest extremity of the smooth ice, 
which ended at a little frost-bound waterfall, 
they came to a stop. Churchill looked down 
at a face like a rose, black eyes that were all 
alight, and lips that smiled with the fresh 
happiness of the fine sport. 

**T’ve skated at Copenhagen and at St. Peters- 
burg,’’ he said, gaily, ‘‘to say nothing of Fresh 
Pond and Lake Superior and other such home 
grounds. But it’s safe.fo say I never enjoyed 
a mile of them like that last one. You—you 
were really glad, weren’t you, that it went so 
well with me to-day ?’’ 

‘*How could 1 help it, Doctor Churchill?’’ 





**TIf you’ll send for some oysters I’ll give you 















AWAY THEY WENT, FASTER AND FASTER. 


all a hot stew,’’ she said, and received such 
a chorus of applause that she mentally added 
several items to the treat. 

**Now I can enjoy my fun,’’ whispered Char- 
lotte to Celia, as she brought her sister’s wraps, 
and pulled on her own rough brown coat. ‘‘Such 
a jolly uncle, isn’t he?’’ 

**The best in the world. Wear your white 
tam, dear, and the white mittens. They look 
so well with your brown suit. Tie the white 
silk scarf about your neck—that’s it. Now 
run. I’m soafraid somebody will call the doctor 
out and spoil it all.’’ 

Charlotte ran, and found the doctor waiting 
impatiently, two pairs of skates on his arm. 
He hurried her away down the street. 

‘*‘We must get all there is of this,’’ he said. 
“*T feel as if I could skate fifty miles and back 
again. Do you?’’ 

‘Indeed I do. I’ve wanted to get up and 
run round the block between every two stitches 
all day.’’ 

‘*They say the river is good for three miles 
up. That will give us just what we want—a | 
sensation of running away from the earth and | 
all its cares. And when we get back we’ll be | 
ready for Fieldsy’s stew.’’ | 

They found everybody on the river ; Charlotte | 
was busy nodding to her friends while the | 
doctor put on her skates. In a few moments | 
the two were flying up the river. 

**Oh, this is great !’’ exulted Doctor Churchill. 





she answered, earnestly. Ever since coming out 
she had been remembering the 
little revelation his housekeeper 
had made of his life, and it 
had touched her deeply to 
know why he had come to 
settle in the suburban town 
instead of in the much more 
promising city field—a ques- 
tion which had occurred to her 
many times since she had 
known him. 

“IT always expected,’’ he 
went on, in a more quiet way, 
‘*to be able to come home and 
~ tell my mother about my first 

triumphs. She would have 
been so proud and happy over 
the smallest thing. Her father 
was a distinguished surgeon— 
Marchmont of Baltimore. He 
died only four years ago—his 
books are an authority on 
certain subjects. My other 
grandfather was Dr. Andrew 
Churchill of Glasgow—an old- 
school physician and a good 
one. So you see I come honest- 
ly by my love for it all. And 
mother—how we used to talk 
it all over —’’ 

He stopped abruptly, with 

a tightening of the lips, and 
stood staring off over the frozen 
fields, his eyes growing somber. 
Charlotte’s own eyes fell; her 
heart beat fast with sympathy. 
She laid the lightest of touches 
on his arm. 

**I know,”’ she said, softly. 

‘*Fieldsy told me—a little bit. 
I’m so sorry.’’ 

He_drew a long breath and 
looked down at her, his eyes searching her face. 
“*You are a little comrade,’’ he said, and his 
voice was low and moved. Then with a quick 
motion he seized her hands again and they were 
off, back down the river. Not so fast as before, 
and silently, the two skaters covered the miles, 
and only as they came within sight of the crowd 
of people at the beginning of the course did 
Doctor Churchill speak. 

‘*This has been a fine hour, hasn’t it?’’ he 
said. ‘‘Your face looks as if you had lost all 
the puckers. Have you?’’ 

‘“Indeed I have! Haven’t you?’’ 

“It has done me a world of good. I was 
wrought up to a high pitch—now I’m cool 
again. I have to go back to the hospital 
as soon as supper is over. I shall stay all 
night. ’’ 

‘*When you get back,’’ said Charlotte, ‘‘will 
you telephone me how the case is doing ?’’ 

‘*May I?’’ he answered, eagerly. 

**Of course you may. I shall be anxious till 
1 know.’’ 

‘*T have no business to add one smallest item 
of anxiety to your list of worries,’’ he admitted. 
‘*But it seems so good to me to have somebody 
care, justnow. Fieldsy’s a dear soul—I couldn’t 
get on without her, but—never mind, that’s 
enough of Andrew Churchill for one afternoon. 
Shall we make a fine spurt to the finish? Let’s 
show them what skating is—no little cutting of 
geometrical spider-webs in a forty-foot square. ’’ 
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They drew in with swift, graceful strokes, 
threaded their course through the crowd of 
skaters, and were soon on their way home. 
Captain Rayburn and Celia passed them, called 
back that it was a great day for invalids and 
children, and reached home just in time for the 
doctor to carry Celia into the little brick house. 
Charlotte ran to summon her three’ brothers, for 
it was after six o’clock. 

Never had an oyster stew such enthusiastic 
praise. Not an appetite was lacking, not a spoon 
flagged. Mrs. Fields, moved to lavish hospitality, 
in which she was upheld by the doctor, produced 
a chicken pie, which had been originally in- 
tended for his dinner alone, and which she had 
at first designed,. when she proposed the oysters, 
to keep over until the morrow. This was 
flanked by various dishes, impromptu but delec- 
table, and followed by a round of winter fruit 
and sponge-cake—the latter the pride of the 
housekeeper’s heart, and dear to her master from 
old association. 

‘‘If you live like this all the time, Doctor 
Churehill,’’ said John Lansing Birch, leaning 
back in his chair at last with the air of a man 
who asks no more of the gods, ‘‘1 advise you 
to keep up a bachelor establishment to the end 
of your days.’’ 

‘*How would that suit you, Mrs. Fields?’’ 
asked the doctor, laughing. 

Mrs. Fields, from her place at the end of the 
table,—they had insisted on having her sit down 
with them,—answered deliberately : 

‘* As long as a man’s a man I suppose nothing 
on earth will ever make him feel so satisfied 
with himself and all creation as being set down 
in front of a lot of eatables. Now what gives 
me most peace of mind to-night is knowing that 
that little Ellen Donohue, asleep on my bed, 
has got enough new clothes, by this day’s 
work, to make a very good beginning of an 
outfit. ’’ 

‘*Now how do you old bachelors feel?’’ cried 
Celia, amidst laughter, and the party broke up. 

At ten o’clock that evening, when Charlotte 
had seen her sister comfortably in bed,—for 
Celia still needed help in undressing, — had 
tucked in Just and warned Jeff that it was 
bedtime, the telephone-bell rang. 

Lanse and Captain Rayburn sat reading in 
the living-room, where the telephone stood upon 
a desk, and Lanse, who was near it, moved 
lazily to answer it. But before he could lift 
the receiver to his ear Charlotte had run into 
the room and was taking it from him, murmur- 
ing, ‘‘It’s for me—I’m sure it is.’’ 

‘*Well, I could have called you,’’ said Lanse, 
looking curiously at her as, with cheeks like 
poppies, she sat down at the desk and answered. 
With ears wide open, although he had again 
taken up the magazine he had laid down, he 
listened to Charlotte’s side of ‘the conversation. 
It was brief, and no more remarkable than 
such performances are apt to be, but Lanse 
easily appreciated the fact that it was giving 
his sister immense satisfaction. 

‘*Hello—yes—yes!’’ she called. ‘‘Yes—oh, 
isshe? Yes—yes, I’msoglad! Yes—of course 
you are. I’m so glad! Thank you. Yes— 
Good night!’? Charlotte hung up the receiver 
and swung round from the desk, her face 
radiant, her eyes like stars. 

“Is she, indeed ?’’ interrogated Lanse, lifting 
brotherly, penetrating eyes to her face. ‘‘En- 
gagement just announced? When is she to be 
married? I’m glad you’re glad—you might so 
easily have been jealous. ’’ 

Charlotte laughed—a ripple of merriment 
which was contagious, for Captain Rayburn 
smiled over the evening paper, and Lanse him- 
self grinned cheerfully. 

‘Mind telling us the occasion of such heartfelt 
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a‘‘globe-trotter’’ of unusual 

energy. But our common night-hawk, that 
every American boy and girl knows, thinks 
nothing of having a summer home up in 
Alaska and a winter resort in Argentina, and 
travelling the seven thousand miles between 
twice a year. Its annual trip often covers one 
hundred and fifteen degrees of latitude. 

And some of our shore birds, a government 
naturalist—Mr. Wells W. Cooke—tells us, are 
still more inveterate voyagers, making extra 
flights, and covering sixteen thousand miles or 
SO a year, apparently for the pure pleasure of 
travel. 

Voyaging by the air-line is sometimes ex- 
tremely rapid transit. The summer warbler 
that spends the winter in Central America and 
the nesting season at Great Slave Lake, far up 
in the arctic, travels twice as fast as the spring 
does. One hundred and sixteen miles a day is 
the record, so far, to Great Slave Lake, the 
Speed always increasing as the birds move 
northward. 

: The robin is an old-fashioned, leisurely tourist 
in comparison with some other species. It never 
does more than seventy milesaday. The aver- 
age rate, for all migrating birds, from New 
Orleans to Minnesota is about twenty-three miles 
a day. But after leaving Minnesota several spe- 
cies of feathered migrants make first forty, then 
Seventy-two, and finally one hundred and fifty 
miles a day before they reach Alaska. 

The bird traveller that gives the naturalist 





MAN who travels 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





joy?’’ he inquired. But Charlotte came up 
behind him, laid a warm velvet cheek against 
his for a moment, patted her uncle on the 





“ 


.” he said, de- 

zy liberately, ‘‘a 

man who has 

spent the best part of his seventy 

years scouring the wild quarters of 

the earth as a naturalist and muse- 

um-maker is likely to have had 
what you call ‘experiences.’ ’’ 

He paused and deftly put in the 
kink to the tip of an opossum’s 
tail. I had brought the specimen and was 
watching him mount it. 

‘*The nearest 1 ever came to a real escape, so 
far as I know, happened on my first trip to the 
Florida Everglades. I am not boasting when I 
say that I was the first white man to explore 
the Everglades thoroughly and map Okechobee. 

‘*The alligators about there were a source of 
constant danger. They were to be stepped on 
in the bogs, bumped against in the water, 
tumbled over every where. 

‘‘Such a neighborhood is calculated to make 
one careful and alert. But 1 was young, and, 
though naturally cautious, I had not developed 
the woodsman’s wariness into a habit. Under 
any sudden excitement I was likely to forget. 

**T had left my new camp shortly after noon, 
intending to wade across the marsh to a mound 
that was plainly visible about four miles away. 

‘“‘An Indian and a Georgia ‘cracker’ made 
up my party. We had penetrated several miles 
into the low country, and were still some dis- 
tance from Okechobee, for instead of descending 
the Kissimmee, we had worked in on the 
Caloosahatchee as far as we could, and were 
following creeks and lagoons in our bateau. 

‘*This afternoon, instead of taking the two 
men, as usual, I left them to finish the camp, 
and went off alone. As large specimens, even of 
birds, were out of the question at this end of the 
journey, I took only the light shotgun, thinking 
I might need it for some small, rare species. 

‘*The mound proved fully five miles away, 
and I had travelled so slowly through the muck 
and dense grass that the afternoon was nearly 
spent by the time I turned back toward camp. 

“As the dusk settled I moved with what 
speed I could, for the neighborhood was not a 
pleasant one to sleep in. Something in the 
quaking, boggy bottom, in the all-encircling 
sedge, the heavy vapors and the vast, empty 
twilight puts one out of the mood for sleep. 
And as I passed along, I could hear off on my 
right the occasional bellow of a bull alligator. 

**T was half-way back, perhaps, when I 
came upon a sheet of water, a small lagoon, 
that lay as if it had been dug out of the marsh, 
so clean and sharp were its grassy walls. 

**The sedges and grass here were head-high, 
but the ground was so thickly rooted and firm 
that I worked out along the edge of the lagoon, 
partly for the relief of the free vision, partly to 
see what might be going on in the water. 

‘‘Nothing was going on, but out in the middle 
of the quiet pool lay what appeared to be a 
long, water-soaked log. It was an immense 
alligator that had risen to the surface with the 
twilight, and was waiting for anything eatable 
that might come along. 

















“*T was tempted to sting him with a charge 


transporta- 

tion problem to solve is the red- 
eyed vireo. It winters in Central 7 
America, and appears each spring 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
travelling twenty milesaday. At 
this leisurely rate it proceeds for six weeks, 
all the way up to the latitude of northern 
Nebraska. ‘Then suddenly, in the space of 
twenty-four hours, and before a single red- 
eyed vireo has been seen anywhere in the 
region between, numbers of the birds appear 
in British Columbia, a thousand miles to the 
north west. 

This puzzling performance is repeated 
every year. Unless the red-eyed vireo flies 
a thousand miles in a single night, how does 
it manage this bewildering schedule? 

Nobody knows; but then, nobody knows, 
either, where the chimney-swift goes for five 
months out of every year. 

Great flocks of chimney-swifts, with number- 
less fledglings among them, leave the United 
States every autumn. Their movements can 
be easily followed till their various migrating 
bands join into a countless host on the northern 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico. One day they are 
there; the next day they are—nowhere. 

Five months later, in March, a joyful twit- 
tering far up in the air heralds their reappear- 
ance on the same spot, plump and brisk after 














men dear!’’ and ran away to bed. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


shoulder, cried, ‘‘Good night to you, ator! 


of bird-shot. But I didn’t 

fire, just why I don’t 

know, because up to this 
time 1 had not learned enough to 
let a sleeping alligator lie, and save 
my ammunition. 

**] had taken a few steps forward 
when I saw, flying toward me over | 
the lagoon, a large heron of some | 
kind. He veered into the light a/| 
little, and instantly I discovered that it was | 
not the common blue species, but a large white 
bird, which could be none other than the great 
white heron of Cuba and Jamaica. 

**I had never seen the bird alive before. 
This was a stray wanderer, and might be 
the only one I should meet. I must have 
it, and to get the best possible shot, I 
crept hurriedly through the grass 
to the edge of the water, and drew 
myself down out of sight. 

‘*No suspicion of dan- 
ger crossed my mind. IL 
had not thought of look- 
ing at my steps for a 
possible moccasin, or 
about me in the tall grass 
for a waiting alligator. 
My eyes, my whole at- 
tention were fixed on the 
great snowy bird ap- 
proaching ; and when his 
deliberate wings expand- 
ed almost over me I fired. 

“*The bird recoiled and 
shot upward, the report 
rang in my ears, and 
simultaneously a fearful 
blow from behind hurled 
me headlong into the 
pool. 
‘*The breath was 
knocked wholly out of 
me, and most of my wits, 
too; but I realized that 
the slashing blow had 
been struck by an alli- 
gator, which had been 
lying concealed in the 
grass, with its tail in 
swinging range of me. 
And another thing I was 
conscious of the moment 
I felt the muddy bottom 
—that there was another 
alligator in the ooze un- 
der me, and that he was 





churning up a lively suds 
in his surprise. “SEIZING THE BARREL... 
‘*T had been flung upon THE BUTT.” 


the creature as it lay on the bottom, flung fairly 
astride him, and he was plunging madly about 
in his endeavor to shake me off. I tried to hold 
on, for upon his back I was safe at least from 
his terrible jaws. But he plunged and bent and 
doubled like a bucking horse, until he threw 
me. I felt his tail pass along my leg and saw 
him plowing toward the center of the pool. 
Then suddenly he wheeled and came for me. 
‘*The water was only waist-deep. The gun 





THE TRAVELLING BIRD 


the hardest BY PRISCILIA ¢ 


LEONARD tir. win 
y ter sojourn. 
J But where the winter has been 
spent only the swifts know. It 
used to be a tradition (made 
out of ‘‘whole cloth’’) that they 
hibernated in the mud. But 
that merely showed the hopeless 
attitude of men’s minds toward 
the problem, for no swift was 
ever found in the mud in any 
known spot. What mud? Where? was 
therefore the natural question, never an- 
swered, and leaving the mystery deeper— 
and muddier—than ever. 

The bobolinks, on the contrary, are so 
open in their movements that the passage 
from Florida to Cuba and thence to South 
America is known as the ‘‘bobolink route. ’’ 
So energetic and brave is this plump little 
traveller in feathers that it often compasses in 
a single long ocean flight the seven hundred 
miles from Cuba to South America, while 
many other species, which also use the ‘‘bobo- 
link route,’’ stop at Jamaica, apparently dread- 
ing the long, sustained trip across the Caribbean 
Sea. 

The golden plover, too, has a yearly schedule 
of travel known to the naturalist in every 
detail. 

In June it reaches the ‘‘barren grounds’’ far 
in the arctic circle, where Greely found these 
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was still in my hands, though I hardly knew 
it until I saw the beast charging atme. Seizing 
the barrel as the brute lunged within reach, I 
swung the butt and brought it down with all 
my might upon the square, ugly snout. 

**It touched a tender spot and checked him. 
He backed away, a bit bewildered, and 1 was 
turning toward the shore when I saw another 
alligator coming. The one that I had first seen 
in the middle of the pool had caught sight of 
me and was now swimming rapidly in my 
direction. 

‘‘T was within ten feet of the shore, with the 
water hardly to my belt, but with my first step 
the mud caught at my knees. I reached out 
for the long grass, dragged one foot free, but 
sunk the other deeper. 

‘*Then there was a splash behind me, and 
glancing back I saw, not one, but two brutes 
coming. The one I had hit had turned, and 
both were charging. 

**In a craze of terror I tried again to get out, 
but the alligators were now almost upon me, and 

I faced them to fight it out. I 
had nothing to use for a weapon 
but the empty gun, and only 
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jf | half a chance with that 

f fe, in my twisted, trapped 
44 ae . position. ; 

LAVAS, ‘‘As the two wicked 

tA >. heads lunged up, I 


marked the nearest one, 
the one on my right, and 
swung the gun, when, 
in the thick, roiled water 
before me, floated some- 
thing white. 

**T seized it and hurled 
it into the mouths of the 
alligators ! 

“It was 
heron. 

‘*The brutes caught 
it, tore it asunder, then 
reared their horrid 
lengths half out of the 
water and fell upon each 
other in a savage struggle 
for the bird. 

**Without stopping to 
watch, I dropped the gun 
into the mud, got a foot 
upon it, and pulling the 
other clear, wallowed to 
the bank, while the 
clashing of scales and 
teeth continued. 

‘*‘When I sat down to 
breathe at last, 1 was 
nearly to camp, and far 
out of sound of the battle. 
Whether the third one— 
the one that had knocked 
me into the pool—joined 
the fray I do not know. 
But it is likely. 

“My shot had killed 
the heron, but so quickly 
was the blow dealt me 
that I must have struck 
the water first, and the 
bird, falling, had been 
trampled into the mud. It was one of the long, 
white wings that had reached the surface and 
caught my eye. 

‘‘We were able to fish the gun out of the 
mud the following morning, but there were 
only one or two feathers of the heron floating 
like flakes of snow upon the black surface of 
the pool. And though I have made many a 
trip to Florida since, I have never seen another 
of the great white birds. ’’ 


the white 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


I SWUNG 


bird voyagers as far north 
as latitude eighty-one de- 
grees. The nests are built 
on the moss, close above 
the frozen ground, the young are reared, and 
then the flocks hasten to Labrador in August, 
where the crowberry grows for their benefit 
so thickly that when they leave the feasting- 
place in the fall their bodies are plump almost 
to bursting, and their very flesh is stained red 
with the crimson juice of the berries they have 
eaten. 

They strike straight for the Antilles, and for 
South America beyond—more than twenty-five 
hundred miles in all. The plover can swim, 
however, and rest on the ocean wave; and on 
the way down it frequently feeds in the Sargasso 
Sea, where, far out in the Atlantic, thousands 
of square miles of seaweed teem with marine 
life. 

After resting a few weeks in the Antilles, the 
plover starts afresh, this time for Patagonia 
and southern Argentina. Unlike other birds, 
it puts its whole mind to travelling, and flies 
both night and day. Six months in Patagonia, 
and then back it travels to the arctic, by way 
of Guatemala, Texas, and the Mississippi. ‘The 
whole yearly route forms a great, irregular 
ellipse, eight thousand miles long and three 
thousand miles across at its widest point. 
Surely, marvelous as were the stories about 
the migration of birds believed by the ignorant 
in early unscientific times, the truth is, as 
usual, stranger than fiction, and the air-line is 
more adventurous than any railroading that 
man has ever done. 
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THE SAINT GOTTHARD PASS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


o suckers bite? The question, asked by a 

New York newspaper, has caused many of 

its readers to revert to their boyhood experiences. 

The man who denies it declares that suckers 

merely swallow the bait without biting. As a 

matter of icthyological criticism this seems 
carping. ral 


& insurance magazine explains the enormous 
loss attending fires in certain Western cities 
by the fact that in putting out the flames 
the firemen ‘‘drowned the salvage,’’—destroyed 
property that was not burned,—and declares 
that the crying need of these departments is for 
men who will ‘‘put water on the fire and not 
on the smoke. ’’ 


A pene of the loss of the Charcot antarctic 
exploring expedition were put at rest last 
month by the arrival of the explorers at Puerto 
Madrin, Argentina. They have fixed the loca- 
tion of the Belgica Channel and have surveyed 
several unknown parts of Graham Land, as 
well as the whole of the Palmer archipelago. 
Thas does the conquest of the unknown regions 
proceed. — 


|» gata dimn rors: in Switzerland are to have a 
measuring-maehine placed near the ticket 
office. The contrivances will be used in en- 
forcing a new rule, that all children under two 
feet one inch in height will be passed at half 
fare. Children above that height, of whatever 
age, will be treated exactly as adults. The 
temptation to prevaricate concerning the age of 
their offspring when travelling will thus be 
remoyed from the pathway of parents. 


ro has a proverb which says, ‘‘Thy father 
and mother are as the sky and earth, thy 
lord as the moon, thy teacher as the sun.’’ 
This is the nation that takes lessons wherever 
they are to be learned, and goes to school at 
the feet of the Western nations in admiration 
and respect, but without loss of national char- 
acter. It is significant that people who worship 
their ancestors and whose emperor claims direct 
descent from twenty-six centuries of emperors 
should possess the motto, ‘‘Education is more 
than birth.’’ ae 

herever two or three are gathered together 

in the name of God, there is a church. 
This winter, in New York, religious services 
have been held at one of the large hotels for 
everybody who wished to come, but especially 
for guests of the hotel who, being strangers in 
the city, might not otherwise attend a regular 
Sunday service. The minister who is conduct- 
ing these meetings is Dr. Henry M. Warren. He 
began the experiment last year, and this year 
he received notice from almost all the hotel 
keepers in the city that their houses were 
at his disposal. The hotel managers bear the 
expense, and musicians have volunteered their 
assistance. 


tories *about the assassinated Grand Duke 

Sergius have begun to come from Russia. 
Among them are several about his habit of 
going round Moscow in disguise. He would 
deliberately get into trouble with the police and 
be arrested. Then if the officers treated him 
unjustly or cruelly he had them disciplined. 
To discover whether the bakers were giving 
short-weight loaves to their customers, he would 
go about the shops, making purchases, and the 
baker whose bread did not weigh enough was 
punished. The duke also secured the punish- 
ment of druggists and doctors who refused to 
provide medicines or to attend patients at 
night. During the famine of 1891-2 he organ- 
ized relief measures and saved the lives of 
thousands. In this work he was assisted by 
his wife, a sister of the Tsaritsa. 


RB’ in preparatory schools who are consid- 
ering their choice of a college should beware 
of advertising agents of a class to which a 
prominent university publication -has called 
attention in good round terms—the men who 
try to induce boys to go to a certain college for 
the purpose of joining an athletic team. Often 
the persuasions are accompanied by offers not 
compatible with the spirit of college or with 
the spirit of amateur athletics. We are told 
that more than one school has in it boys who 
make very little attempt to perform the work 
in their studies, but play baseball and football, 
and then wait for an offer from some college. 
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The man who goes about seeking new material 
may not do his college any harm—he may be 
recruiting really valuable young manhood ; but 
the effect on the boy cannot but be bad when 
he finds that in the institution of higher educa- 
tion, to which he is looking forward with 
respect if not with enthusiasm, athletic achieve- 
ment is rated so high; and modest boyhood 
certainly suffers when it is beset by several 
recruiting officers, each with a bribe in his 
hand. 


diy: burning of the famous hospice of Saint 
Gotthard, at the summit of the pass of the’ 
same name in the Alps, has removed one of 
the world’s beneficent institutions which was 
no longer needed. The Saint Gotthard pass 
had been used since the sixth century. In 1831 
a carriage road was built over it. The hospice 
reduced the hardships of the journey over the 
mountains. In 1881 the tunnel under the moun- 
tain was completed, and railway-trains began 
to run through it the next year. Travel by 
carriage immediately became less common, and 
the patronage of the hospice fell off. Few have 
gone over the mountain in recent years who 
had the money to pay their railway fare under 
it. Tourists and sightseers have taken the 
carriage road for the sake of the scenery, but 
they have been so few that it should surprise 
no one if the monks who have conducted the 
hospice should conclude that it is not worth 
while to rebuild it. 
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MAKING PAYMENT. 


Sing you a song in the garden of life 
If only you gather a thistle. 
Frank S. Stanton. 
® © 


INTERRUPTED CAREERS. 

very new group of Senators, like those 

who took the oath at the opening of the 

recent special session, contains men who 
are returning to public life after an enforced 
retirement. Thomas H. Carter, the new Senator 
from Montana, retired from the Senate only 
four years ago, after the defeat of his party in 
the Montana elections. ‘The new Senators from 
Maryland and Utah were once familiar figures 
in the House of Representatives, but have been 
for a time out of office. 

When a conspicuous leader goes down in defeat, 
he is commonly described in the newspapers 
as ‘‘politically dead.’’ The description is often 
true, but not always so. Although it is harder 
for him to get back than if he had not been 
overthrown, members of every branch of our 
public life have safely weathered such a gale. 
Spooner went down in the defeat of his party 
in Wisconsin, but lived to come back. Gorman 
in Maryland and Blackburn in Kentucky re- 
turned after a period of retirement. 

The only interrupted career in the presidency 
has been that of Mr. Cleveland, who was suc- 
cessful in 1884, defeated in 1888, and again 
successful in 1892. Governors of states occasion- 
ally go back to office, and Speakers of the 
national House; but instances in the presidency 
are likely to remain rare. The parliamentary 
system of government lends itself better to such 
alternations of victory and defeat. Gladstone 
was four times prime minister of England. 

Many prominent public men have met reverses 
at some stage in their career. Theodore Roose- 
velt was defeated for Mayor of New York, in a 
three-cornered contest, when his party might 
ordinarily have had some chance. McKinley 
was defeated for Congress. Harrison was de- 
feated for reélection to the Senate, for the 
governorship of Indiana, and finally for a 
second term as President. Lincoln stumped 
Illinois against Douglas for the senatorship, 


and lost. 
o & 


INDEPENDENCE. 


any a young man has declared at the 
outset of his career, ‘‘I shall be depend- 
ent on no one, but shall pay as I go 

and be absolutely free of all obligations. ’’ 

The spirit which prompts such a statement 
of principle is good. The men who succeed 
are those with the independent mind. But it 
is impossible for any one to say that he is 
under no obligation for the things which he 
has received and enjoyed. Years after a rebel- 
lious youth has told his father that he worked 
hard at home and earned all that he received, 
it will dawn on him that no money can pay for 
a mother’s care or a father’s love, and if he 
have not a wife and child of his own, he will 
look with envy on these common blessings, not 
to be bought with money, that even the humblest 
enjoy. 

He may think that he is independent as he 
‘*pays his way’’ through college, meeting every 
bill as it is presented and accepting no favors; 
but if he looks at the treasurer’s report, and 
analyzes its figures, he will soon discover that 
he has been the recipient of the bounty of kindly 
men whom he never knew and who never heard 
of him—men whose love for their fellows led 
them to give their money to the college for the 
benefit of all who might apply. 

A typical case is that of one of the smaller 
colleges, which pays twenty-eight thousand 
dollars a year in salaries alone to the pro- 
fessors, and receives in tuition from the students 
only twelve thousand dollars. In several of the 
large colleges the disparity between the cost of 





instruction and what is received in tuition is so 
great that they are seriously considering raising 
the rate of tuition,Sso that the annual deficit 
may not be quite so large. 

It is not the college student alone who is 
dependent on the benefactions of others besides 
his parents. Civilization itself is the product 
of all the kindly efforts of those who have gone 
before—efforts made with the more or less con- 
scious purpose of benefiting the children of the 
future. When.the fact of dependence dawns on 
the mind the sentiment of gratitude is aroused, 
and finds expression in helpfulness toward 


others. 
* © 


BRAVE EXAMPLE. 


You, with your surer footing where I fall, 
To you 1 owe it that I climb at all. 
Mary Frances Wright. 
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A FEAST-DAY WORTH REMEMBERING. 
# othering Sunday’’ is so beautiful a fes- 
M tival that it is a pity it should have 
dropped out of popular observance. 
It is still kept in the north of England, but 
elsewhere one may look in vain for the simnel 
cake and the family reunion which used to 
mark the day. 

The fourth Sunday in Lent—mid-Lent, as it 
is called—is celebrated as a sort of common 
birthday for all mothers. On the morning of 
that day children and grandchildren assemble 
from near and far. All bring gifts, carefully 
selected to suit the taste and the need of mother. 
She denies herself for the children all the year 
round, but on this one day she is showered with 
luxuries. The oldest daughter claims the right 
to make the simnel cake—a rich, sweet cake, 
concocted from a traditional recipe. Herrick, 
in a poem addressed to Dianeme, says: 

I'll to thee a simnel bring, 
*Gainst thou go’st a-mothering. 

The cake is the center of a little ceremony, 
in which the father or the oldest son makes a 
speech in praise of ‘‘Mother’’; a flagon of 
cowslip or dandelion wine is passed about; the 
cake is cut by mother; and, all rising, they 
pronounce the words,—half-toast, half-prayer, 
—‘‘God bless mother !’’ 

Then the whole family goes to church, to listen 
to a sermon on the text, ‘‘Honor thy father and 
thy mother,’’ and so home to a generous dinner, 
in the preparation of which mother is for once 
allowed no hand. 

The day ends with the singing of ‘‘Auld 
Lang Syne,’’ and the family separates with 
the bonds which bind them together all the 
stronger for the festival. 

A fine old English proverb says, ‘‘Who goes 
a-mothering finds violets in the lane.’? Whether 
mid-Lent comes early or late in the spring, 
‘*who goes a-mothering’’ may well find the 
sweet flowers of love and obedience and constancy 
and reverence blossoming about his feet. 


* © 


AFTER FORTY YEARS. 


ext Sunday is the fortieth anniversary of 
General Lee’s surrender at Appomattox 
Court House. A generation has passed 
since then. Not the slightest bitterness remains 
in the North. The recently published book of 
letters and recollections of Gen. Robert E. Lee, 
the great soldier whom competent European 
authority compares with Napoleon, was wel- 
comed no more heartily in the South than in 
the North. Lee was one of the great heroes 
of the war, and as the years pass he is slowly 
becoming a national hero of whom all sections 
are proud. 

The South has already taken to its heart 
Lincoln, the great, pathetic burden-bearer, who 
grows larger and more sublime as the majesty 
of his spirit appears above the forgotten distrac- 
tions of his exciting period. 

The heat of passion dies with the passing 
years, and then the divine in man reasserts 
itself. ‘Tennyson illustrated this in his two 
‘*Locksley Halls.’’ The later one, not very 
highly prized by the critics, is the diviner poem, 
for in it the hero turns his back on revenge 
and rises to the heights from which he can say, 
**Love will conquer at the last.’’ It does 
conquer. 

It has conquered here in America, for Con- 
gress, just before it adjourned, authorized the 
return to the states of all the battle-flags of 
the war, not only the flags of the regiments 
of the North that had been stored in Washington, 
but the flags of the regiments of the South 
which had been captured in the field; and not 
a protest has been heard from; any quarter. 
The breach is healed, and ‘scarcely a scar 
remains. 

® © 


A WORLD CONGRESS OF FARMERS. 


K's Victor Emmanuel of Italy has issued 
invitations to an international farmers’ 
conference to be held next month in 
Rome. 

To those who think of Rome only as the city 
of the Cesars, the home of art and sculpture 
and classic literature, the announcement has a 
humorous suggestion. There is something funny 
in the thought of the man ‘‘with the little 
bunch of whiskers on his chin’’ strolling along 
the Appian Way and discussing the low price 

















of frumentum in the Forum. Of course the 
young King of Italy has in mind no such con- 
vention as that suggests. Moreover, Rome is a 
good city for a farmers’ conference, for the 
ltalians.are preéminently cultivators of the soil, 
whether they are at home or abroad, and they 
cultivate it well. 

But Italian agriculture is in a bad way, and 
the king desires to improve it. His aim is 
something larger even than that. He sees that 
facilities of transportation and communication 
have bound all the nations of the earth more 
closely together than ever before. He sees, too, 
that farmers, who are everywhere the most 
numerous and the most necessary part of the 
population, are also everywhere the least organ- 
ized, the most conservative, the poorest paid. 
His real purpose is to establish an international 
chamber of agriculture, which shall contain 
representatives of all civilized countries and shall 
do for the farmers of the world what the United 
States Department of Agriculture does for the. 
farmers of America. 

In a time when almost every country exports 
some agricultural product this suggestion is an 
interesting and valuable one, the adoption of 
which ought to be of universal service. It is 
also noteworthy as another sign of the growing 
recognition of the importance of the farmer in 
the_life of the world. 
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SENTENCE EXPIRED. 


or several million persons the beginning of 
F April marks the expiration of a four- 
months’ term of imprisonment. They 
have been shut away, not in solitary confinement 
or at hard labor, perhaps, but nevertheless they 
have been restrained of their liberty. Boating, 
swimming, baseball, bicycling, golf, tennis, gar- 
dening, and a number of other things, are among 
the prohibited diversions during this period of 
imprisonment. But now the sentence is served, 
our time is up, and we are free again. 

This annual term of confinement is one of the 
penalties of living in a country where the winters 
are cold. It is regarded as a matter of course; 
something for which we are in no way respon- 
sible and from which we can in no way escape. 

But after all, it is, like most prison sentences, 
for our sins. The snow keeps us away from 
our tramps in the woods because we cannot, 
or do not, wear foot-gear which will give us 
mastery of it. We yield to the cold because 
we do not dress properly to combat it; the rain 
keeps us prisoners because our habits of life 
make us fearful of a wetting. So it is our sins, 
not nature, which condemn us to ‘‘do time’’ 
for a third of every year. 

The release is always joyous. To be free is 
ever the greatest happiness in the world; and 
if there is any time when one ought to take 
home the purpose of all enlightened penology— 
that punishment is good only as a warning and 
a corrective—that time ought to be the moment 
when we have paid the penalty in full, and 
are free to begin over again. 
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N% long ago the Prince of Wales was made 
warden of the Cinque Ports, an office which is 
at the present time purely honorary. The prince is 
the one hundred and fiftieth lord warden who 
has held the title since it was created by William 
the Conqueror. The Cinque Ports, literally Five 
Ports, are in reality seven. They consist of the 
coast towns of Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney, 
Rye, Winchelsea and Hastings, all old cities which 
commanded fine harbors and good defense. Long 
before William the Conqueror, a little band of 
fishermen from these towns confederated for the 
protection of the shores. The confederation grew 
into an organization powerful and effective, recog- 
nized by the crown and granted extraordinary 
privileges. It was a sort of a local navy, and soon 
outgrew the royal navy, for in 1347 the Cinque 
Ports fleet was five times as large as the royal. 
The confederation played an important part in 
the middle ages, and won many a naval battle for 
the throne. Its last gallant effort was made at the 
time of the Armada. Its title now is an empty 
one, as is also that of the barons of the Cinque 
Ports, claimed by every freeman of the port towns. 
we day was celebrated first in Nebraska, 
April 10, 1872, and it is gratifying to note how 
generally in the thirty-three years since that time 
the wise and gracious custom has been adopted. 
Every state and territory, with the exception of 
Delaware and Indian Territory, has by legislative 
enactment or otherwise established an Arbor day, 
and in eleven states and three territories it is a 
legal holiday. This unanimity does not extend to 
the time chosen, for although Nebraska, the 
pioneer, observes April 22d, Georgia plants trees 
in December, and Rhode Island in May; but 
how handy that would be for a wealthy enthu- 
siast who, wandering over this broad land of 
many climates, could find at almost any season an 
opportunity to help celebrate. 
ord comes from Egypt that Mr. Theodore 
M. Davis, a competent Egyptologist, has 
discovered a royal tomb which has not been dis- 
turbed since the eighteenth dynasty, or about the 
fifteenth century, B. C. It is said that the tomb is 
filled with treasures which constitute the richest 
spoil that ancient Egypt has yet yielded to the 
explorer. Itis the burial-place of Yua and Tua, 
parents of Queen Tai, wife of Amenhotep III and 
mother of Amenhotep IV, of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty. Amenhotep III is the king who built the 
temple, the only remaining vestiges of which are 
the vocal statue of Memnon at Thebes and its mate, 
the statue which sings or murmurs as the sun sets 
atevening. Yuaand Tua were not Egyptians, and 
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itis said that their grandson, Amenhotep IV, intro- 
duced a new religion into the country through the 
influence of their daughter, Queen Tai. Heathen 
as well as Christian mothers seem to have con- 
siderable influence in forming the religious ideals 
of their children. 
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ON THE SAFE SIDE. 


rs. Campbell picked up the post-card that was 
lying by her breakfast plate, Saturday morn- 

ing, and read aloud : 
“For some reason I cannot wash Monday. If 


nothing else happens, I will come Tuesday. 
“Mrs. OLSEN.” 


A laugh went round the table. 

“How mysterious!” commented Janet. “Appar- 
ently doesn’t know the reason herself.” 

“She means ‘for a certain reason,’” revised 
Norman. “She doesn’t want to tell that she’s 
going to one of their Swedish picnics.” 

“So likely—in zero weather!” chuckled Mr. 
Campbell, at his son’s expense. 

“Well, it upsets the whole week’s work to put 
off the washing,” said practical Marion. 

“Bother! I wanted her to do up my wash-silk 
dress for Tuesday night!” pouted Claribel. 

But Dorothy’s eyes were on her mother’s face. 

“J’m afraid Mrs. Olsen is in trouble,” said Mrs 
Campbell. “She is so faithful! I wish I could 
know—but she lives away out on Ninety-third 
Street.” She glanced at Norman, who was evi- 
dently too busy with his breakfast. 

When the family gathered at dinner that night 
Dorothy was missing. “She went out to Mrs. 
Olsen’s for me,” her mother explained. 

“Really, my dear,” remonstrated Mr. Campbell, 
—and he expressed the feeling of every one at the 
table,—“I think that was carrying sentiment too 
far! To send your own child out in this bitter 
weather, just on the chance —” 

“Here she comes now, father!” cried Norman, 
in relief. “Hurry up, Dot, and tell us what ‘some 
reason’ means!” 

Dorothy came into the dining-room and stood 
by her father’s chair. Her cheeks were scarlet 
with the cold, but she was well protected in her 
warm wraps and furs. 

“O mother,” she began, in a hushed voice, “Mrs. 
Olsen’s husband died!” 

“Dorothy!” 

“Yes, very suddenly, the night before she wrote 
you that card. But you ought to have seen how 
thankful she was to you for sending out to in- 
quire!” Here the impulsive girl threw both arms 
round her father’s neck. “Darling, it might 
have been you!”’ she whispered, and added aloud, 
“Oh, I wish you could have heard poor Mrs. Olsen 
talk about mother! She thinks she’s the best 
woman in the whole world!” 

“She is!” r ded Mr. Campbell, fervently, 
his eyes full of sudden tears, and Norman pushed 
back his chair and went and kissed his mother. 
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AN INCONSIDERATE VILLAIN. 


recious to any community are the traditions of 

its wise men; but faithfully cherished, too, 
and a delight from generation to generation, are 
the sayings and doings of its simpletons. 

Peter Morse, a worthy and fairly successful 
shopkeeper of Newburyport, was one of them. 
When the first railroad bridge was built across 
the Merrimac, the arch of the long approach 
spanned the street over his shop, and of course 
cut off much of the sunlight. Peter was indignant, 
and was with difficulty deterred from going to 
law “to see how much land I own above my head.” 

Another small tradesman, a shoemaker called 
“Crook-wit” Pettengill, continued from habit to 
keep his store open after he had acquired a small 
but sufficient competence, but sturdily refused to 
sell his wares. If a customer came in and asked 
for a pair of shoes, the old shoemaker would care- 
fully select and proudly display a suitable and 
well-made pair. Then slowly shaking his head, he 
would say, regretfully, that he was “sorry to 
disapp’int,” but he really could not part with 
them; it would spoil his assortment. 

It was in professional life, however, that the 
town produced a man, a worthy judge, whose 
quality of mind reminds one of the immortal 
country justices of Shakespeare. A culprit was 
once arraigned before him accused of stealing a 
gentleman’s set of new shirts, an accusation 
which he denied with a great pretense of virtuous 
indignation. But on being searched, the purloined 
shirts were found upon his person, all six of 
them, one over the other. It was the turn of the 
simple-souled justice to be indignant. 

“What a villain!” he exclaimed. “Why didn’t 
you tell me you was a villain, and save the time of 
the court, the witnesses and the spectators by 
owning up you was a villain in the first place?” 
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STEPPING OUT “SASSY.” 


Fo generations the Randolph Jeffersons had 
been celebrated for the beauty and charm of 
their women. Betty Jefferson had been declared 
the most beautiful woman at the governor’s ball, 
and Betty’s daughter had been the belle of three 
counties, and Betty’s granddaughters—three of 
them at least—elaimed the family reputation as a 
matter of course., The fourth one, Virginia, was 
different. She was plain and shy and awkward. 
The Jeffersons always looked puzzled when they 
thought of her—a homely Jefferson was such a 
strange misfit. 

So Virginia lived her shy, lonely life, an alien 
among her own people. Yet she was not quite 
alone, either. One friend she had, old Aunt Char- 
lotte, who fought desperately to make’ the girl 
conquer her fate instead of yielding to it. 

“°Tain’tyo’ pearance, Miss Faginny,”’ she urged, 
day in and day out; “hit’s jes’ ’cause yo’ ‘lows 
things ter tromple on yo’. Hol’ up yo haid, honey, 
an’ step out sassy. Dat’ll fotch ’em ev’y time.” 

While Virginia was still a young girl the war 
Swept over the South. For a few years the family 
contrived to keep together, but at last it was 
necessary for them to separate, and Virginia went 
to cousins in Philadelphia, who were confident 














that they could help her to music pupils. 
weeks that followed were crowded with agony fe 
the homesick girl. If she had been shy at hon?, 
she was a thousand times worse facing strangers. 
It was not strange that only failure followed her 
efforts. 

One day she went to see a Mrs. Densmore, who 
had three little daughters, for whom she wanted 
a@ music teacher. For various reasons Virginia 
really hoped for success there, but the result was 
the usual polite regret. The girl’s eyes filled with 
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tears, and she bowed silently ;, then ly, to 
the lady’s surprise, she began to laugh nervously. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” she stammered, meety 
ing the look in the other’s face. “I was jus 
thinking of the advice of my old mammy at home 
—‘Hol’ up yo’ haid an’ step out sassy.’ I suppose 
—I ought to have thought of that at first.” 


To Virginia’s amazement, Mrs. Densmore turned Jy 


and motioned her back to her seat. 

“If you don’t mind, Miss Jefferson,” she said 
“we will talk this over a little more. To tell yo 
the truth, it was your evident lack of self-confi- 
dence that made me distrust your ability to teach; 
but if you can ‘step out sassy’ ’—and ten minutes 
later Virginia left with her first pupils secured. 

Many years after she told the story, and declared 
it the turning-point of her life. ‘I learned,” she 
said, “that the first step toward success is to 
learn to ‘hol’ up yo’ haid.’ ” 


*® 


A BRAVE QUAKER LAD. 


hen the question of courage is once settled, 

it hardly makes a difference what kind it is, 

whether it is on the battle-field or in the tent. In 

1861, says Lippincott’s Magazine, the great-grand- 

son of a Quaker who had settled on an island in 
Lake Champlain was drafted. 


“It will ‘be no use,” said the young man. “I 
shall never fight. My mother taught me it is a 
sin. It is her religion, and my father’s, and their 
fathers’! I shall never raise my hand to kill any 
one.” 


The recruiting officer took no notice. 

““We’ll see about that later,” said he. 

The regiment went to aghington, and the 
Quaker boy drilled placidly and shot straight. 

“But I shall never fight,” said he. 

Word went out that there was a traitor in the 
ranks. The lieutenant conferred with the captain, 
and all the forms of punishment devised for re- 
fractory soldiers were visited on this lad. He 
went through them without flinching, and then he 
was taken before the colonel. 

“What does this mean?” demanded the officer. 
“Don’t you know you will be shot?” 

The ker smiled a little. He had steady eyes 


and a square chin. 
ng,” he said. ‘Thee didn’t think 
thee?” 


“That is not 
I was afraid, d 

The = went back to the guard-house, and 
the colonel sought out President Lincoln. 

“Why, that’s plain enough,” said the President. 
“There’s only one thing to do. Trump up some 
excuse and send him home. You can’t kill a boy 
like that, you know. The country needs all her 
brave men, wherever they are. Send him home.” 

So the Quaker went back to the island, to life 
— duty as he saw them, and his children tell the 
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THREE-BALL GUNS. 


wnbrokers in China are the bankers of the 

people, and could not be dispensed with. The 
poor Chinaman, unlike the poor European, does 
not wear his winter clothes until they are fit only 
to be discarded. When the Chinese officials order 
that summer clothing shall be donned, the poor 
Chinaman pawns his winter’s suit, and with the 
pr ds, suppl ted by a little cash, he re- 
deems his previous summer garb, or buys new 
attire. Pawnbroking, writes Mr. Cunningham in 
“The Chinese Soldier,” is to the respectable China- 
man of limited means a weekly round. 


When Li Hung-chang arrived at Shanghai, after 
the war, he was escorted through the settlements 
by the usual big procession of attendants in their 
ancient and disreputable regalia. In attendance 
as a guard of honor were two Chinese battalions 
of home-made “braves,” who were armed: with a 
display of guns that from their variety alone 
would have done infinite credit to any armorer’s 
museum. 

They wore their usual cotton uniforms over 
their ie for “look-see pidgin” (that is, “for 
looks”’), but appended to each rifle, as the super- 
intendent of police pointed out to me, was the 
usual small Chinese pawn-ticket. The head official 
evidently did not believe in ate Fine ee even 
though invested in such precarious things as arms, 
to remain idle. 
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THE PERFECT CREATURE. 


y his latest book of travel and observation, 
“Highways and Byways of the South,” Mr. 
Clifton Johnson tells with what skill and gallantry 
a colored preacher complimented the ladies of his 
congregation. There was to be a new member 
admitted to the church that day. 


Because the candidate was feminine, it seemed 
appropriate that he should refer to the miracle of 
woman’s creation. 

“Jewels,” said he, “are found in the garbage 
and in the ice-chest ; yes, diamonds are very often 
found in the rubbish, but not so Eve. She was the 
climax of God’s work—the finest and most beau- 
tiful of all the things He had made. 

“She was created not from common dust, but 
from a crooked rib taken from the side of Adam. 
She was in no way ordinary. 

“She was an extract—like cosmetics or yee 
fumery which you ladies know about—somet 1ing 
better and mo’ concentrated than the usual. 
There’s a difference in things. There’s great, 
there’s grand, and there’s greatest. The creation 
of the world was great, the creation of Adam was 
grand, but the creation of Eve was greatest.” 
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A LITTLE LOWER. 


he late Archbishop Temple, who is popularly 

believed to have been unequivocably brusque 

and cutting of tongue, had a sense of humor which 
enabled him to be suave upon occasion. 


When he was head of Rugby school a woman of 
high position, with a handsome son of whom she 
was inordinately fond, went to Doctor Temple in 
great indignation. Her son’s house master, she 
paid, pet escribed him in a letter to her as an 

stor. 


My boy never deserved such an epithet!” she 
said, with deep feeling. 

“My dear madam,” said Doctor Temple, “I feel 
sure that what the house master meant was that 
hed Bix could not possibly be the angel he 
00) 
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THE COMING OF 
THE TREE S 








By Jeannie Pendleion Ewing 


triping the dusty driveway with shadows cool 


and fine, 
Along the road by the river, the poplars stand in 
line, 
From their waxen gloss in the springtime till the 
shivering leaves turn pale 
As the ‘trunks are bent like a bulrush in the 
whining autumn gale. 


Once the sun on this roadway looked with an un- 
checked stare, 

And the blue-gray miles of the river knew nothing 
but shadeless glare, 

But there came a man to the village who saw with 
reproving glance— 

They cared for the traveller better in his pleasant 
land of France. 


So the man—a priest, a stranger, known as the 
“Pere Philippe” — 

Dreamed of his fair Rhone valley, its shadows 
rich and deep, 

The roads, white-hut in the summer, dove-gray in 
the April haze, 

But most, of their fringe of poplars, through his 
first, his homesick days. 


And out of his lonely dreaming there came a 
lasting good : 

He sought for the precious seedlings that sprang 
in a poplar wood, 

He measured the ground and set them, crouched 
on his well-worn knees, 

And soon the road by the river vaunted its baby 
trees. 


. . . . * 


His foreign. flock in the village welcomes another | st 


face. 

The kind little cassocked figure is missing from 
its place, 

But the poplars thrive unfaded, catching the 
river’s sheen— 

In the sweetest sense of the saying, they are 
keeping his memory green. 


For he who fares on the highway, burnt with the 
summer’s fires, 

Drops in their gracious coolness, blessing those 
leafy spires, 

And blessing him, unknowing, who brought in his 
simple way 

To the hearts of his careless people the spirit of 
Arbor day. 
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RESTITUTION. 


feeling of unusual re- 
ligious interest was 


small college. It mani- 
fested its influence in many 
ways, most of them hope- 
ful, some rather perilously 
prophetic of ‘a reaction. 
4 -The president of the col- 
lege and the pastor of the 
church were conferring together as to the best 
ways of making the interest effective for the 
permanent good of the students, and together 
they discussed several cases of students who 
had exhibited marked changes in their lives. 

‘*Here are two letters,’’ said the president, 
‘‘which I am confident show real advances in 
spiritual life. I will not read the names, but 
they are both young people already active in 
Christian work, and I know that these two 
letters cost them much.’’ 

The first was froma young man. He returned 
a library book, and with it a sum of money 
nearly equal to its first cost. He had taken 
it from the library, he said, without having it 
charged, but with no intention of stealing it. 
He had access to the shelves, and it was after 
the hours for drawing books, and the book was 
a duplicate. When the time had expired within 
which the book should have been returned, he 
was still using it, and felt embarrassed at re- 
turning it and explaining how it happened 
to be in his possession in violation of the rules ; 
so he had waited, thinking soon to return it 
unseen. But the time had gone on, and the 
purpose to return it had nearly if not quite gone. 
He had kept it with a feeling of guilt, yet with 
no real purpose to restore it. Now he had come 
to feel the shame of it, and to realize that what 
he had begun so easily had just as easily con- 
tinued till it made him a thief. He was no 
longer willing to return the book unseen, but 
wished to confess the wrong, and return with 
the book the fine which would have been due 
upon it if it had been charged against his 
name, 

The other was from a young woman. She 
wished, she said, to correct the record of her 
age by adding two years to it. She had been 
compelled to work her way up to college, and 
thus far through college, and felt sensitive about 
being older than the other girls of her class. 
And so she had lied. She had not intended to 
do so at the outset; but the registrar copied her 
age incorrectly, and she let it go, and since then 
had made her statements conform to the false 
record. She had come to feel more deeply, what 
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all the time had been more or less upon her 
conscience, that her age was no disgrace, but 
that the lie was, even though no one knew it 
but herself and God. 

The president was not wrong in his expecta- 
tion. With some of the students the period of 
thoughtfulness was short-lived. But one young 
man, whose religious life had been showing 
an unconscious relaxation, took new hold and 
moved forward in his faith and in his studies ; 
and a brave girl, fighting a sore battle against 
poverty, attacked her work with a lighter heart 
when the load was gone from her conscience. 
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LEE WITH HIS ARMY. 


s the Civil War recedes farther and farther 
A from the present day there looms larger 
and larger in the story of it the figure of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, the adored leader of the Con- 
federate armies. There-is scarcely a household 
of importance in the South in which some story 
of him is not proudly told, but few illustrate the 
qualities for which he was beloved better than 
these which the New Orleans Times-Democrat 
received from a woman who met the general on 
his last retreat: 


The army had halted two miles from Petersburg, 
4 A tox, and G 1 Lee 


of a well-known jurist at Summit. mint- 
julep was the favorite beverage of Virginia gentle- 
men in those days, and when the staff and guests 


had assembled, just before dinner was announced, 
the glasses were passed. General Lee was in 
conversation with a young ay. He offered his 

ste tok 


ey to her, after the old style, then barely rai 
t to his lips, and set it down untasted. He 
up and drank instead a water. Looking 
round the room, where all the men were drinking 
with relish, he said; 

“Do you know, I really believe this = of 
yatet, refreshes the inner man far more n the 
iu ? 


Even his host’s famous liquor could not tempt 
him. It was said that a bottle of brandy presented 
to the general before the war was returned to the 
giver unopened after the surrender, with the 
rege that she would use it in some case of need. 

t the dinner General Lee took a cup of coffee 
and added sugar and cream. It was especiall 
fine Java, brought in ore the war, and his 
hostess exclaimed, “O éfal Lee! Do you 
take cream in your after-dinner coffee?” 

“T haven’t tasted coffee for so long,” he said 
Stren I am afraid to take it in its full 





rength. 
“Tt is true,” said one of his staff, later. “Every 
bit of coffee that has come into his hands he has 


always sent to the hospitals.” 

As he rode away from Summit on his famous 
horse, Traveller, he the home of a poor 
old woman who had sent her sons to the army. 
The Pe om whom she called 
special pet. Like every poor ithern woman, 
she believed General Lee was the personal pro- 
tector of her son. When she saw him she rushed 
out and caught his bridle. 

“O General Lee,” she cried, “what’s become 
of jy faa 4 


ough he was even then without hope of | jn, 


saving his army, and was engrossed with plans 

for making the last desperate stand in the faint 

possibility of a union with General Johnston, the 

reat leader, cining at once that “Dolly” must 
a soldier son, replied in his gentlest manner: 

“Madam, if you will tell me Dolly’s name and 
the name of his company and command, I will try 
to find out for you.” 

His hostess said that as he rode away all the 
tales she had heard and read of warriors and 
their deeds rushed to her mind, and she felt that 
never were their qualities of courtesy and chivalry 
in another as in the gallant general. 


THEY WANTED TO KNOW. 


own in a remote section of a Southwestern 
D state is a little town which no railroad 

approaches nearer than thirty-two miles. 
The news of the world is worn out and probably 
denied by the time it reaches there, and the little 
town makes no news for itself. There has been, 
however, at least one event in the annals of the 
place. That was when a new bank was started. 
It was only a branch bank, but that did not dim 
its luster or novelty in the eyes of the citizens. 


The first depositor was “Si” Fox. Si was a 
man of means, but had trusted for the safety of 


his money to his yarn sock and his gun. Now he 
felt that as the leading citizen of the town he ought 
to encourage the new enterprise. He put ina 


thousand dollars as soon as the bank opened. 

An hour later he came back and asked how 
money was taken out. The method of making 
out a check was explained, and Si made out one 
for one thousand dollars. The cashier was sur- 
prised at the sudden withdrawal, but paid it 
without remark. Si took his money and walked 


down to a group of men and = it. The 
group entered into a warm but low-voiced dis- 
cussion. 


In ten or fifteen minutes Si walked into the bank 


rs. . 
Why, sir, what is the matter with you?” asked 
the clerk. “You deposited a thousand about an 
hour ago, and took it out before it had got cold, 
and now you want to put it back again.” 

“Well, my friend,” said Si, “me and the boys 
just wasted to find out how the thing worked.” 
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IT SEEMED LIKE OLD TIMES. 


he little girl who said, “Oh, but chestnuts 

aren’t only just—chestnuts!” when asked 

why she longed so for their “time” to come 
again, touched the spring of a great truth. “Chest- 
nuts,” she went on, “means hunting for them 
under the leaves and showing them to mother 
when you get home and roasting them in the 
library fireplace while grandma tells stories, and 
—and—Thanksgiving and Christmas coming pres- 
ently! That’s chestnuts!” How many long-ago 
Junes give flavor to the wild strawberries picked 
in this one! How many joyous yesterdays are 
blent in the gold and fragrance of each new-year’s 
daffodils! 

An old man, whose millions were all the time 
rolling A other millions for him, not long since 
happened to notice the tin lunch-pail of the new 
office boy whose home was across the ferry from 
the big city. It chanced that the lad was the 
newest and youngest of the numerous boys em- 


loyed by the firm iH which the old man was the | ta 


ead, and had not time to become acquainted 
with the personnel of the office. He was out at the 
moment, and a certain reminiscent, half-tender 
curiosity tempted the millionaire to lift the lid of 





the little round pail. There were two sandwiches 
of home- e bread, a doughnut and a piece of 
apple pie. The old man gmiled; for a minute he 
was a boy again and the Hittle tin l before him 
was the one he himself had carri am J years ago. 
The new office as face was a study when he 
discovered this tableau behind the big screen. 

“That’s my dinner you’re eating!”’ he exclaimed, 
Wieom 4 at sight of the st face 

“I know it my boy,” returned the still 


’ other, 
smiling, “but you must let me finish it now,” taking | w 


another bite of the pie. “Here’s enough to get you 
another dinner,” and he handed the astonished 
youngster a five-dollar bill, “only it won’t be as 
good a one as this,” he added, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 





BY DORA READ GOODALE 


dreary place is the town, you think, 
When the south wind comes to woo? 

The broken pavement parts but a chink, 

And a green grass blade pricks through! 
The Mother of Being gave it birth 

In beauty of silken sheen, 
And links our hearts to the heart of earth 

In that little tuft of green! 


The streets are filled with rabble and rout, 
The alleys are sin-defiled, 

But sweet as the voice of a thrush rings out 
The laugh of the weanling child! 

Oh, life is good at the core, say I, 
Wherever our course be run: 

There’s something kind looks out of the sky 
And blesses us every one! 
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MR. KINSBITTER’S NEW SUIT. 


nce in a while woman wakes to a realization 
O of her power, and proceeds to use it tyran- 

nically. Mr. Kinsbitter drew the cheval- 
glass in his bedroom over to the light, and then 
tried on his new suit, says the Chicago News. It 
was a business suit of gray tweed—rather a neat 
thing, Kinsbitter had considered it. It looked 
well on him, too. He had not been quite sure of 
it at the last fitting. But the trousers were a good 
fit—just the right break over the instep—and the 
coat had just the right degree of looseness, and 
the fit over the shoulders was beyond question. 


Well satisfied, Kinsbitter took up his brushes 
and smoothed his hair. en he went down to 
the living-room and Mrs, Kinsbitter. His wife 
ing in a wicker rocker with her feet 
a tabouret, reese * novel. y 
“My new suit!” x 
His wife raised her eyebrows in a queer sort of 
way. “What, another?” she asked, without look- 


up. 
Weil ”? he ould, otter a patient pause, “what 


do = think of it?’ 

h?” said bitter. 
“T say, what do you think of ’em?” 
“Of what?” 


“Oh, put down that book! My clothes—what do 
you think of my clothes?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Kinsbitter, with a perfunctory 
glance, “I suppose they’re all right.””’ Then she 
resumed her k 


“All right!” echoed Kinsbitter, rather im- 
arene “T think you might take a little more 
nterest in them than that. All right! Now lay 
that trash down and let me have your attention. 
Look at the fit of them.” 

Mrs. Kinshitter put her book down with a sigh, 
and turned her eyes on her husband. 

“I suppose they fit well, though it seems to me 
bs A a a trifle baggy.” 


“Yes. I suppose it’s the style, but I should 
think you could get them cut more becomingly, 
even if they weren’t in the height and extreme 
of style. hat did you get them for, anyway, 
Eddie?” 

“Just for you to exercise your critical faculties 
on. As for extreme of style—well, if you ever 
noticed the extreme dressers you wouldn’t con- 
sider these baggy. What did get them for? I 
got them because I wanted them.” 
“VYou’ve fet two good gray suits.” 

“If you'll show me one decent suit—gray or 
any other color—I should be obliged to you.” 

“How much did it cost you?” 

“Forty dollars.” 

“I saw a much prettier suit than that in Yard- 
ley’s shop-window for fifteen dollars.” 

“I dare say.” " 

“And it’s so a You won’t have it a week 
before it will be much soiled to wear. If you 
would get something practical I wouldn’t say a 
word. Ifthe truth’s known, | expect your friend 
Mr. Jamieson, been buying a new suit, an 
you couldn’t be satisfied till you outshone him.” 

“You simply don’t know a thing about it. 
Jamieson paid sixty dollars for the suit he bought. 
But I don’t care if he didn’t pay more than ten 
dollars. Why, what’s got into you, Maud? You 
never talked like this before or acted so about 
anything I bought. Why, when you bought that 
last dinner dress —”’ 

Mrs. Kinsbitter took her feet down from the 


tabouret. 

“When I bought that dinner dress!” she re- 
-— “Yes, when I put it on and came down 
show you_how nice I looked, what did you sa 
and how did you act? Now, how do you like it 

yourself?” 

Kinsbitter smiled in spite of himself. “Oh, if 
that’s what ag driving at!” he said. 

Mrs. Kinsbitter laughed, and taking him by the 
arm, turned him round. “It’s very nice,” she 
said, “and suits you perfectly. And how stunning 
that black cravat is with it! Eddie, do you know 

ou're | rather good-looking when you're well 
ressed ?” 

“You’re a little fraud!” retorted Mr. Kinsbitter, 


grinning sheepishly. 
“ 

| Aiken, meditatively, “but I do seem to have 

a faculty of making father hear what I say 

without shouting.” “You!” exclaimed his wife, 
in honest surprise. “Yes. I often think of it 
when you lift your voice in the shrill way you did 
just now. I never have todothat. It must be I 
have what they call the ‘carrying’ voice.” 


“What’s that you’re ry my son?” inquired the 
onegue old gentleman at the side of the breakfast- 
e. 





ial 
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HIS “CARRYING” VOICE. 


never have known just why,” remarked Mr. 


“T was telling Helen, father,” repeated Mr. 
Aiken, complacently, “that, even with your hear- 
ing as it is now, you always understand me easily.” 
‘ather Aiken looked mystified. Then he reached 
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his bane toward the salt. “Hand you—what?” he 


asked. ~. 

“Oh, nothing!” Mr, Aiken raised his voice only 
a trifle, but made an evident effort to articulate. 
“I was just speaking of the fact that I can me 
make you hear so well. I told Helen I believed I 
must have the ‘carrying’ voice!” 

Father Aiken slowly shook his head. “I don’t 
quite get it, my boy,” he said, gently. 

The younger man felt his wife’s amused eyes 
nm , and his color heightened. 

“It was nothing at all, father,” he protested, 

speaking louder, although still in repressed tones. 

“T was only sa hat you seem to hear me 

better than you do Helen, even when I talk low. 

I said”—enunciating very distinctly—‘it—was— 

because—I—have—a—‘carrying’ voice.” 

“You have—what?” demanded Father Aiken. 

“A ‘carrying’ voice!” roared his son in despera- 

tion, beginning to look absolutely foolish. 

“Helen,” appesied the gentle old man, turnin; 
to his daughter-in-law, “for merey’s sake, Spea 
up and tell me what the boy is talking about!” 
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OVERDUE. 


T: word “missing” applied to a ship brings 
all hope of safety to an end, and settles the 
loss of friends ashore and of the under- 
writers, says Mr. Joseph Conrad, writing in the 
London Mail; but the word “overdue” only 
strengthens the fears already born in many homes 
ashore, and opens the door for speculation in the 
market of risks. Within the memory of the 
present generation a missing ship has never 
been known to turn up; but the name of an over- 
due vessel, trembling, as it were, on the edge of 
the fatal heading, has been known to appear as 
“arrived.” 


Of all overdue vessels the most helpless is the 
steamer disabled at sea by the loss of her pro- 
lier. If she is in an ocean “lane” she may soon 
sighted and towed to port, or if equipped with 
wireless telegraphy she may call help from a 
long distance. But if she drift to an unpopulated 
- of the ocean, she may soon be added to the 
ist of missing, when her life, born of coal and 
breathing smoke, has ended. 

A certain steamer lost her propeller below the 
latitude of the Horn, on her outward passage to 
New Zealand, and drifted away out of the track 
of vessels. She, too, would ve been | pe 
first as overdue and then as missing had she not 
been sighted vaguely im a snow-storm, like a 
strange rolling island, by a whaler going north 
from her polar cruising-ground. There was plenty 
of food on board, and all had gone well till then. 
Still they could not be certain of having been seen, 
and indeed to the whaler the steamer must have 
seemed like a huge white ghost, or like the fabled 
“Flying Dutchman.” 

e captain of the whaler was evidently no 
believer in ghosts, however, for he came into port 
and re having passed a disabled steamship 
in a certain latitude and an uncertain longitude. 
Other steamers went out to seek her, found her 
and towed her to port. The track she had made 
while drifting resembled a tangled black thread 
on the white paper of the chart. In that surprising 
tangle were written in minute letters “gales, 
Bt A ” “ice,” and other words suggestive 
of death in the antarctic. 

“We had three weeks of it,” said the second 
mate to Mr. Conrad. “Just think of that!” 

“*How did you feel about it?” 

“T’ll tell you,” he said, abruptly. “Toward the 
was -—e to shut myself up in my room and cry.” 


“Shed tears,” he explained, aeteny. 

He was as good a man as ever s' pped upon a 
ship’s deck, but he could not bear the feeling of a 
dead ~~ under him—the sickly, disheartenin 
—s which the men of some overdue ships tha’ 
come into harbor at last under their own jury rig 
must have felt, combated and overcome in the 
faithful discharge of their duty. 
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A PRECOCIOUS MAN CHILD. 


indu children are not like those of the 

Western world. They have a singular 

maturity of speech, caught from their 
elders, and tinctured by imaginative charm; and 
they are as quick-witted, as subtile in their judg- 
ment of character as those elders themselves. 
Pagal is a little boy described in Cornelia Sorabji’s 
“Sun Babies,” a book made up of delightful 
studies of the child life of India. The child is 
first introduced to the reader in the antechamber 
of the man who he hopes will become his employer, 
and who is magnificently referred to as the 
“Presence.” 

Pagal made a low obeisance, and then, asked to 
tell what he had come for, responded: “Pr . 
Iam a man child, While my years were yet few 
my mother turned me adrift to earn my living. I 
have never gone foodless, but the work I did was 
the work of a child. Now that my years are 
many, I would do the work of a man.’ 

His many years seemed to number about seven. 

“The Presence wonders about that child-work,”’ 
he explained. “Two years, maybe three, have I 
sat at the sahib’s door, being the hand to bear 
the note things to and fro; and much knowledge 








of the world have I thus gained. Now that I am 
come to man’s estate, ’tis higher work should be 
m pe al 

was 


ga gently persistent, he was a | 
diplomatic, and he’ got forthwith a chance to pull 
the punka—the swinging fan—in the chambers of 
the tentate. He expressed his joy, and then 
prudence impelled him to bargain about his pay. 

“Let my wages come to me,” said he, “in daily 
coppers. It is not good for a man child to get 
into the claws of the money-lender.”’ 

His employer hoped to make it easier for him 
by arranging that he should eat with the gardener, 
who was of the same caste, and sleep in the serv- 
ants’ quarters. But he would not consent. 

“A man gets settled,” he said, “even in his ways 
of eating.”” He could cook for himself. In the 
bey 4 ed rice and earthnuts would be enough 
to kill hunger, “and when my work is done, the 
evening meal is well flavored at my poor idle 
hands. 

So he arranged a kitchen out-of-doors, and 
diplomatically asserted that he knew his employer 
would understand. “The Presence will say, ‘Let 
him have as much license in these matters as the 
birds yonder, who live in my trees and feed all 
over my garden, and sleep in the boughs at night- 
time.’ ’ ‘ 

What “Presence” could deny him? 


& & 


BETTER LUCK THAN HE THOUGHT. 


young man who had received the privilege 
A of shooting over the land of a farmer got 
rather close once or twice to the home and 
the ground adjacent to it. Later in the day, the 
Country Gentleman says, he met the farmer. 
*You’ve had pretty good luck,” said the farmer. 
“Well, no,” said the young man, hesitatingly, 
“T haven’t had any luck at all.” 
“Yes, you have,” repeated the farmer. “This 





morning you just missed my best shorthorn.” 
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By Sophia T. Newman. 
’m tired of reading!’’ sighed book- 
¥ | loving Harold, putting down his 
magazine. ‘‘ It’s awful tedious, mama, 
being on the lounge all day.’’ 

‘Tl know, dear boy,’’ answered his mother, 
‘‘and you’ve been very patient. But Doctor 
Elliott said this morning that if all goes well 
you will begin to walk about the room in two 
weeks. I wonder,’’ she added, softly, ‘‘if you 
ever think of Mrs. Murphy’s little 
Tim ?’’ 

“Tim Murphy! Whew! No, I 
hadn’t. It’s six weeks since I hurt 
my leg, and it seems ages since I 
walked. But Tim, why, Tim has 
never walked at all, has he? And he 
has to bear it.’’ 

There was silence for a few minutes, 
then Harold spoke again: 

“‘T shall go and see Tim the first 
thing, as soon as I’m able. I know 
now how it seems not to go about. I 
wish I could do something for him 
now.’” 

‘‘Why not? Can’t you make some- 
thing for him, to amuse him? You 
could have your invalid table in front 
of you to hold your tools, or whatever 
you want to use, and a chair beside 
you for an ‘annex,’ if need be.’’ 

‘*What could I make?’’ 

‘‘Let me think. Well, a panorama, 
for instance. ’’ 

‘‘A panorama? How ?’’ 

“‘Oh, a box with a peep-hole at one 
end and a row of pictures passing 
through the other. There are all the 
pictures we’ve saved for scrap-books ; 
you could choose from them. And 
I think there is just the right box in 
the closet here; yes, this long, dark 
blue one is the very thing, so stiff and 
firm, almost as strong as wood, but 
easier for your knife to cut. At one 
end, for the front, you want to cut a 
hole large enough to look through. 
There was a bit of glass left from the 
transparencies, which can be pasted 
inside, and its edges covered with 
paper. 

**At the other end, or rather about 
an inch from the end, cut two slits, 
one on each side, from the top edge of 
the box to the bottom. 

‘*These are for the paper strip with 
the pictures to slide through. You will 
need to cut out a very little of the 
pasteboard, just enough to let the strip 
pass through easily. Then you will 
want to cut off about a third of the 
cover at the back, to let the light fall 
on the pictures. The rest of the cover 
will be fastened down. ’’ 

Before putting on the cover, Harold 
papered the inside of the box with 
dainty white and gold wall-paper. 
Afterward the outside was decorated 
with little gilt stars and tiny pictures. 
A narrow gilt border round the edge 
of the peep-hole made a neat finish. 
Two whole mornings were spent over 
this. 

“*Now,’’ said Mrs. Roberts, on the 
third morning, as she brought her work to sit 
with Harold for their usual forenoon comrade- 
ship, ‘‘here is the roll of thin paper for the 
strip. First measure the height of the box.’’ 

**Seven inches. ’’ 

“Then the picture strip should be six and 
a half inches wide. This paper will make strips 
twenty-five inches long, and that is as long as 
you can conveniently handle. You can leave 
a small margin at the end of each, and paste 
them together afterward in one long strip, as 
long as you like. ’’ 

‘But how is it going through the slits?’’ 
asked Harold, anxiously. He was all interest, 
and wanted to get every point well in his mind 
before going too far with the work. 

“‘When you have the whole long strip ready, 
fasten each end by its edge to a stick of wood. 
You could whittle two pieces of kindling-wood 
fairly smooth, or perhaps your cousin Ralph 
will turn you two round sticks on his lathe— 
about twice as thick as a pencil, and ten or 
twelve inches long. That will leave a few 
a above the paper, to hold and handle it 

Beg 

“*And then ?’? 

“Then twirl one stick slowly round and 
round, winding up the strip into a roll, with 
the stick in the middle, leaving just enough 
unwound to reach across the box. Slip the 
picture strip down into the slits prepared for 
it, and you have it held in place. The empty 
Stick attached to one end will be standing outside 
the box on one side, and the stick with the roll 
round it on the other. 

‘“To make the pictures pass like a panorama 
before the eye looking in, turn the empty stick 
round slowly, winding the strip on to that one, 
and off the other. And, Harold,’’ continued 
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CHILDREN'S PAGE 


TIM’S “LIVE STORY.” 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





his mother, ‘‘if I were you, I would not put 
the pictures on haphazard. Such a famous 
story-teller as you are among the boys ought 
to be able to weave the pictures into a really 
delightful story.’’ 

“I know!’’ cried Harold, who was rum- 
maging in the box of pictures. ‘‘Here’sa lovely 
colored picture of mountains and sunset, and 
here’s a yacht. Why couldn’t I imagine a boy 
and his father taking a trip by land and water, 
and have the pictures represent the places they 
visit and the things they see? They could have 








no pains at alteration when improvement sug- 
gested itself. . 

The wished-for day came at last, when 
Harold, strong and sure-footed once more, could 
carry his gift to little Tim. 

He came home from that visit with a shining 
face. ‘‘Mother,’’ he cried, ‘‘I believe I am 
almost glad I hurt my leg!’’ 

There was loving comprehension in his 
mother’s eyes as she nodded assent, and Harold 
went on: ‘‘I wish you could have seen Tim! 
Such a little thing to make him so happy! He 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, CHARADES, 
1. 
In the depths of my first is my second found, 
For my whole look above you, and not around. 
Il. 
My first possesses not size, but might, 
My second leads outward to the light, 
My whole works wonders when used aright. 


2. FALSE DIMINUTIVES. 

1. A plant, a label. 2. A grain, a musical 
instrument. 3. Dexterity, a cooking utensil. 4. 
A factory,a grass. 5. Akind of cloth,a fish. 6. A 

number, an opinion. 7. A wind instru- 
ment, a small insect. 8 A continuous 
9. A miner’s tool, a 


structure, a purse. 
10. A device, a garment. 11. A 














guar. 
yundle,a boat. 12. A quadruped’s gait, 
a noise. 
3. RIDDLE. 
Here is soft cotton cloth, and here is a 
cow, 
And here is some land and a mill, 
You may take each or either, and you 
must allow 
That pews getting a queer muddle 
still ; 


; 
For whichever you take, it will still be 
the same, 
In each case it will bear the identical 
name. 
4. ANAGRAMS, 
Flowers in My Garden. 

1. Nora, lcan’t. 2. Asillyarm. 3. One 
name. 4. Tears. 5. Gordon led. 6. Thy 
china, 7. The poor lie. 8. Lace mist, 
9. Neat gin. 10. Get mention. 11. Old 
heaps. 12. 1 lend a nod. 13. O grand 
pans! 14. On, leader! 


5. SUBTRACTIONS. 
A bottle of a tip bereft, 
A pretty animal is left. 
From cleansed remove a slender tree, 
You’ve married left, it’s plain to see. 
A hole in the ground take from to beat, 
*Twill leave your taste for what you eat. 


From fibrous take a circle, then 
You'll find a home, though not for men. 





From shaped an animal subtract, 
Supplied with food is left intact. 


Take delicate from purified, 

A brilliant color will abide. 

Take a cry from a little shell-fish 

What is left you may dip in the dish. 
And next some steps from noxious take, 
The loss of them confined will make. 


From part of the arm take metal crude, 
A home with well-tilled lands is viewed. 


A measure from a little ball 
Leaves household darling, dear to all. 


A shelf withdraw from a tiny bird, 
To throw to the winds is left in a word. 


Now porcelain take from to plot, 
And find a friend to share your lot. 


From one who makes your clothing take 
A pain, and cragged hilltop make. 


An animal small from a clergyman 
Vill leave you a hint to forward your 
plan. 


The whole from unfledged take, ’twill 
An animal! whose loss we'd grieve. 


6. HIDDEN CITIES. 
Which city is obstinate, sticks to its 
voint ? 
Which city will talk till you’re tired, 
And which is the one that is rapid and 
swift? 
Which one has its clearness admired? 


Which city is genuine, ready to prove? 
Which seizes its plunder by force? 
Which city springs back when you give it 
a chance, 
And which one is harsh, rough and 
hoarse? 
Which city’s the one that acutely dis- 
cerns, 
And which one is lively and bright? 
Which one gives and takes for the mutual 














DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


IN THE CANDY STORE. 


| adventures, too. Some of them might be funny.”? | 


‘*1’m sure Tim would like that.’’ 

Then followed, happily, busy days. The 
box was made pretty, as well as neat, so Harold 
aimed to make the panorama itself artistic, 
choosing his pictures with care, combining judi- 
ciously the colored and plain, and begrudging 


called it his ‘live story,’ patted the box with | 
his hands, and kept saying, ‘My nice live} 
story.’ And when I was coming out at the door | 
he called after me again, ‘Thank you for my | 
live story!’ I mean to go and see him every | 
week after this.’’ 

**T would,’’ said mother, smiling tenderly. | 


$$. Ee a 
A LONG JOURNEY. 


By B. Weymouth. 


T= pretty little birdies 


Were sitting on a limb; 
One of them was Baby Jack, 
The other Tiny Jim. 
“Come and let us fly away,” 
Said Tiny Jim to Jack; 
“Let us fly away so far 
That we cannot come back.” 
So they flew and flew and 
flew, 

Until the sun went down; 
Then they very tired grew — 
These little birdies brown, 
And then how both of them did 

wish 
That they were in their nest! 





“ After all,” said Tiny Jim, 

“| think our home was best.” 
Just then Baby Jack looked up, 
And right above his head, 
There he saw the spreading tree 

And his own big, brown bed. 
Two happy little birdies 
Soon cuddled down to sleep, 
Underneath their mother’s wings 
In their soft nest so deep. 
And though they thought they'd 
travelled 
Around a world so wide, 
They'd just flown down the big 
farmyard, 
And up the other side. 


poor 
Which one’s always ready to fight? 


Which city is talented, famed for its skill? 
Which one eats too much and too fast? 
Which one is for smallness of quantity known, 
And which one holds on till the last? 
Which city is famed for its oddities shown? 
Which one will for truth take the prize? 
Which city’s the one that ripens too soon, 
nd which one is bad and tells lies? 
Which city is cruel, the worst of them all? 
Which poor one can never succeed ? 
Which smooths and makes slippery all of its ways, 
And which city begs for its need? 
Which city’s infrequent, and which one is bold? 
Which city is savage and wild? 
Which more than all others a home life prefers? 
Which is blesséd and happy and mild? 


7. BURIED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The primals and the finals have meanings opposite ; 
One signifies much vigor, and one the lack of it. 
Crosswords. 
As the fair countryside I scanned, 
I saw a cow on Derston’s land. 
If you’d make people glad and gay, 
Then treat them in a kindly way. 
’Tis peanut-bar! Bite round the end, 
A dime for it I had to spend, 
Oh, look! he dives beneath the wave ; 
The sinking man he yet may save. 
I think I like amusing dreams 
More than on agonizing themes. 
Even in Germany, they say, 
One sees electric cars to-day. 
Amanda, in her new blue gown, 
Rode in a sleigh to Boston town. 
Watch that spar, Ethel, on the sea; 
A living thing it seems to be. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Craw 


1. 1, ,. ling—crawling. 2 ¢ ; ,E 
Paim, ieat—palm-leaf. 3. Pea. Tuse S + - ~ 4 
—peruse. DEBAR 

2. Weep, heed, been, feet, keep, ENACT 
seed, deem, bees, week, seek, feel, TARTS 


peep, peer. 

4. 1. Love me, love my dog. 2. Bread is the 
staff of life. 3. When the cat is away the mice 
will play. 4. Haste makes waste. 


5. Fast bind, fast find. 6. Rome was 6. 7 ae > 
not built in one day. 7. Better late T AUNT 
than never. 8. One swallow maketh T RUST 
not summer. T ABLE 

5. Second. T EASE 
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: | Santo Domingo treaty. The friends of the treaty, 




















CURRENT EVENTS | 








ee Domingo.—The Senate adjourned, 
March 18th, without taking action on the 


were convinced that they could not secure 
two-thirds vote necessary for ratification, 
preferred to let the treaty go over to the ex 
extraordinary session of Congress next autumn 
rather than have ratification refused. 

& 


"ease Linevitch, by imperial ord 
assumed command of the beaten Russi 
army while it was still in flight from Tie Pass. 
General Linevitch is 67 years old, and has seen 
service in the Caucasus, in the Russo-Turkish 
War, and in the troubles in China in 1900. 
Until he displaced General Kuropatkin he was 
in command of the first Manchurian army. 
General Kuropatkin entreated the privilege of 
remaining in service in any capacity, and was 
given General Linevitch’s former position. 
& 


olorado, last month, had the unusual ex- 

perience of having three governors within 
two days. Alva Adams, Democrat, was inau- 
gurated governor January 10th, the canvass of 
the vote at the state election showing a plurality 
of nearly 10,000 votes for him. But the retiring 
governor, James H. Peabody, Republican, im- 
mediately filed papers of contest on the ground 
of frauds at the election. A legislative investi- 
gation followed, and the legislature, in joint 
convention, March 16th, ousted Adams and 
seated Peabody by a vote of 51 to41. This action 
was taken, however, with the understanding 
that Governor Peabody would immediately re- 
sign, leaving the way open for Lieut. -Gov. 
Jesse F. McDonald, Republican, to be seated 
as governor. This arrangement was carried 
out, and Mr. McDonald was sworn in as 
governor. e 


r. Bate’s Successor.—Gov. James B. 

Frazier was elected by the Tennessee 
Legislature, March “2ist, to succeed the late 
Senator Bate. The new Senator is 48 years 
old, is a lawyer by profession, and had never 
held public office prior to his election as governor 
in 1902. ‘ 


Senator from Missouri.—A fter a dead- 
lock of two months, the Missouri Legis- 
lature, March 18th, chose Maj. William Warner, 
Republican, United States Senator, in place of 
Mr. Cockrell, Democrat. Major Warner is 65 
years old. He is a veteran of the Civil War, 
was for two terms a Representative in Congress, 
and has been United States District Attorney for 
the Western district of Missouri since 1898. 
® 
New Cruiser.— The armored cruiser 
Washington was launched at Camden, 
March 18th. It is a sister ship to the Ten- 
nessee, which was launched last December, 
and will have greater battery and defensive 
power than any other vessel classed as a cruiser. 
® 


gs of General Hawley.— Hon. 
Joseph Roswell Hawley, United States 
Senator from Connecticut from 1881 to 1905, 
died, after a long illness, 
March 17th, aged 78. He 
was a lawyer and journal- 
ist. He began his political 
career as a Free-soiler, and 
was one of the founders of 
the Republican party. He 
served through the Civil 
War, rising from the rank 
of captain to that of 
brevet major-general. He 
was elected Governor of 
Connecticut in 1866, and 
served three terms in the House of Representa- 
tives before his election to the Senate. 
& 

ge magne Elmer Hewitt Capen of 

Tufts College died March 22d, aged nearly 
67 years. He was for some years a minister of 
the Universalist denomination before he accepted 
the presidency of Tufts, in 1875 

& 


Aa Explosion in the R. B. Grover 
shoe factory at Brockton, Massachusetts, 
March 20th, wrecked a portion of the building 
and killed about 70 of the men and women 
employed in it. The explosion was followed 
by fire, and some who were caught in the 
wreckage of the building were burned to death 
before they could be extricated. The cause of 
the explosion is not certainly known. 
& 


he “North Sea Incident” reached its 

final chapter March 9th, when the Russian 
ambassador at London paid to the British secre- 
tary for foreign affairs the sum of $325,000, 
in settlement of the claims of British subjects 
growing out of the firing upon trawlers in the 
North Sea by the Russian Baltic fleet on its 
way to the far East. The transaction attracted 
little notice, but it marked an epoch in inter- 
national relations that an occurrence which 
might have embroiled two great nations in war 
should have endetl in this pacific adjustment. 








GENERAL HAWLEY. 
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THESE CORSETS ARE DIFFERENT. 
First.—Warner’s Rust-Proof Corsets are designed by the 
most expert corsetieres in the world, whose ideas, as ex- 
pressed in Warner’s Models, set the standard of corset 
fashion. The patterns permit a very close fit, the corset nip- 
ping in at the waist, without taking from the ‘straight line of 
the clasp, still most fashionable. 
Second.—Every style is fitted to a different model, to insure 
absolute comfort and perfection of fit for all figures. 
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Price, One to Five Dollars per Pair. 
The Warner Brothers Co., New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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aa Growing Work.—In reporting 
the results of the recent visit of the British 
Institution of Civil Engineers to America, Sir 
William White said that four new instalments 
now under way on the Canadian side of Niagara 
Falls will give an aggregate of 440,000 horse- 
power. When these works are completed the 
grand total of power derived from Niagara on 
both sides of the river will be about 700,000 
horse-power, which, of course, is but a fraction 
of the whole power of the falls. The visitors 
were informed that within a radius of about 45 
miles from Ottawa sufficient water-power exists 
to furnish nearly 1,000,000 horse-power for 
driving machinery. ° 


ype Barthquakes.—Earthquakes which 
consist of two shocks separated by a brief 
interval of quiet, or of two maxima of inten- 
sity, are known as twin earthquakes. In Great 
Britain 1 in about every 20 earthquakes is a 
‘‘twin,’’ and the strongest shocks experienced 
in that country belong to this variety. It is 
believed that twin earthquakes are due to 
impulses arising from two detached foci, sepa- 
rated in different cases from 4 to more than 20 
miles, but lying along the same fault in the 
earth’s crust. ® 
ge rang Arctic Biological Station.— 

During the coming summer, if the Danish 
government grants an application now before it 
for a small subsidy, a biological station will be 
opened on the southern coast of Disco Island, 
not far from Godhavn, Greenland, in north 
latitude 69° 15’. No arctic station of this kind 
now exists, but there are several stations else- 
where from which important scientific results 
are obtained, and much interest is felt in this 
new project. It is pointed out that the rich 
flora of the southern coast of Disco Island pre- 
sents all the main features of the arctic climate. 
At one period of the year the sun does not 
rise for six weeks, and at an opposite period it 
does not set for more than six weeks. It is 
believed that very valuable studies could be 
made at such a post. ® 


- 


F*** Railroading.—The recent experiments 
with high-speed electric motor-cars on the 
specially prepared Berlin-Zossen line may result 
in the building of a railway between Berlin and 
Hamburg, on which trains will run regularly 
at a speed of 100, or even 125, miles an hour. 
Estimates have been obtained from two impor- 
tant electric construction companies, which seem 
to indicate at least the possibility of making such 
a railroad a commercial success. The chief 
requirements are a straight track, a level grade, 
and heavy cars with specially constructed run- 
ning-gear. The Germans, having been the 
first to demonstrate the practicability of running 
trains at such speeds, are naturally ambitious 
to crown the work by constructing the first 
modern high-speed railway. The estimated cost 
for a double-track line 155 miles long varies, 
according to the degree of speed required, from 
between $16,000,000 and $17,000,000 to more 
than $35,000,000. ® 


eet, Coal Treasure.—The final 
report of the Royal Commission on Coal 
Supplies presents some interesting facts. As- 
suming four thousand feet as the limit of depth 
and one foot as the minimum thickness of seam 
at which coal-mining is practicable, the com- 
mission estimates that the available quantity of 
coal yet untouched in the British Isles amounts 
to a little over one hundred thousand million 
tons. This is about ten thousand million tons 
greater than the estimate made by the Coal 
Commission of 1871, notwithstanding the fact 
that more than five and a half thousand million 
tons of coal have been raised in the nfeantime. 
The difference is accounted for by more accurate 
knowledge of the coal seams. The consumption 
of British coal in 1903 is estimated at one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven million tons, so that the 
report is reassuring as to any danger of imme- 
diate exhaustion of the supply. 
& 


ird Music and Man's Music.—Re- 

cently, at a meeting of the Biological Soci- 
ety of Washington, Mr. Henry Oldys described 
his studies of new bird songs observed by him 
in 1904. He thought that most of them offered 
additional evidence that birds use rules of con- 
struction similar to those that govern human 
music. Two songs of a wood-thrush were the 
most remarkable bird songs that he had heard 
| in years of experience. Each of them followed 
| a form common in the modern four-line ballad, 
| and was a model of melody. He had observed 
this form in the songs of the wood-pewee and 





? 








| the summer tanager, but never with the melodic 
| beanty that characterized the two songs men- 
—. These were so interesting that he 
wrote them down. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 








Elegant Samples and 
Superb Style Book 
Sent’ Absolutely Free 


You cannot realize the beauty of these 
styles, showing the very latest costumes, 
embodying the newest ideas from London 
and Paris, until you see the exquisite fashion 
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you free. 
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A $50 BEAUTY. 


1905 Split Hickory Special Top 
Bugsy | in a Class by Itself. 


Combines Durability 
and Style with a 
Bargain Price. 


The 1905 Split 

Hickory Special 
Top Buggy which 
we are offering 
on this remarkably 
liberal plan, at such an astonishingly low 
price, is different and better than the ordi- 
nary bugey . Only the finest grade second 
growth hickory, split, not sawed, is used in 
its manufacture. Split Hickory Buggies 
embody a great many exclusive features— 
screwed rim wheels, long distance dust proof 
axles, quick shifting shaft couplings, etc. 
We build each buggy to your special order. 
Sold direct to the user on 


30 Days’ Free Use Plan, 


which enables you to look it over thoroughly 
and satisfy yourself that it is exactly as 
represented. 

Split Hickory Buggies are guaranteed for two 
ears. This is not the paper guarantee of a cata- 
ogue house, but the c sash guarantee of the largest 
buggy factory in the country selling to the con- 


sumer direct. 
Now READY. 190% Split Hickory catalogue 
192 pages of illustration and 


description of our entire line of vehicles and har 

ness. We send it free on request. Write for it 

to-day. 

THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. (H.C. Phelps, Pres.) 
Station 259, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

































A New Four-Ply 
Stocking for Ladies: 
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an extra durable yet 
medium weight hose. 

Made of /fowr fine -combed 
Egyptian threads, each with extra 
twist. Dyed fast black. An ele- 
gant stocking of true “Tron Clad” 
quality for 26 ‘s. 

If you have any trouble secur- 
ing this new stocking from your 
dealer, send us his name and asc. 
for a pair, or $1.00 for four pairs. 












You should read “What 
Iron Clads Mean to the 
Family Purse,” of 
interest toevery 
member of 
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WONDERLAND 


to and from California. 


postage, Six Cents. 


A.M. CLELAND. 


not only is full of miscellanous information regarding the NORTHERN 
PACIFIC Country, but tells a new story of YELLOWSTONE PARK 
and the recent improvements there —including new and unique hotels;— 
the LEWIS and CLARK EXPOSITION to be held at Portland, Oregon, 
June 1st—October 15th, and the SHASTA-NORTHERN PACIFIC route 


There are stories of historical interest, of adventure, 
of new pleasure resorts. 


Don't hesitate to send for WONDERLAND, it costs but the 
We want everybody to 
have it and everybody needs it. 


For Four Cents we will send our LEWIS and CLARK Exposition Booklet 
For Fifty Cents, our Yellowstone Park Flower Book. 


General Passenger Agent. Nor. Pac. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
week paper for all the mily. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single ym | issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, | 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the | 
subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during | 
the year. | 





Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HYGIENE OF THE EARS. 

he essential organs of hearing 

are placed at a depth of an 
inch or more beneath the external 
opening of the ear, in a crevice 
within the hardest, strongest bone 
of the skull. In this fact we 
find a suggestion of their deli- 
eacy and need of protection. But 
notwithstanding this protected position, disease 
rarely begins within the inner ear independently 
of exterior influences. 

in addition to the external opening, there is 
another passage tq the ear, known as the Eusta- 
chian tube. It passes from the pharynx, the 
upper part of the throat, directly into the middle 
eavity of the ear, just inside the ear-drum. Air 
is foreed through it by the act of swallowing, and 
thus the drum is inflated. Disease of the middle 
ear, the common cause of deafness, generally 
arises from obstruction of this tube by adenoids 
or the extension through it of catarrhal inflamma- 
tion, fluids or bacteria. The use of the nasal 
douche is always attended with risk on this 
account, and the practice of diving, into either 
fresh or salt water, often proves injurious by 
permitting the passage of water directly through 
the nostrils and Eustachian tube. When suppura- 
tion has been established in the middle ear, it is 
particularly dangerous on account of its liability 
to involve the so-called mastoid cells, small cavities 
in the bone, and to extend from them to the brain, 
with the production of meningitis. 

Disease of the middle ear is indicated by deaf- 
ness, abnormal sounds, and especially by pain. 
Earache should never be disregarded. Pouring 
warm oil or glycerin and laudanum into the ear 
and the application of heat afford temporary 
relief, but permanent damage may be permitted 
to occur through the neglect of other treatment. 
When pus begins to flow from the ear the pain 
ceases, but the discharge signifies that the drum 
membrane has been perforated. Young infants 
often suffer needlessly from unrecognized earache, 
although they distinctly manifest the pain by 
persistent crying and tossing the head, and by 
stuffing the hand into the mouth pr holding it to 
the region of the affected ear. 

The forcible entrance of cold water during sea- 
bathing often causes inflammation; hence a wad 
of non-absorbent cotton or wool should always 
be inserted before entering the water. Injury is 
often inflicted also by attempting to remove accu- 
mulated ear-wax with such instruments as hair- 
pins. It should be remembered, however, that 
a trivial injury, as by pulling or boxing the 
ears, sometimes reveals, when it does not cause, 
deafness, and may throw unjust censure on the 
one who inflicted the punishment. 
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“*SKY-SCRAPING”? SCHOOLHOUSES. 


M™’ of the older readers of The Companion, 
and not a few of the younger, began, their 
education in a small, one-story wooden building. 
There was plenty of land around, had there been 
any need to enlarge it, but small as the building 
was, the pupils were not cramped for space. 

Conditions are different now in the great cities. 
Children are numerous, land is very costly. The 
schoolhouse of the future in many such crowded 
sections will be a “sky-scraper”’—and New York 
has already planned the first. 

The public school which is now being built on a 
site bounded by Hester, Essex and Norfolk streets 
was originally intended to be a sky-scraper; but 
the school authorities, fearing that the public had 
not yet been educated up to such an innovation, 
checked its growth at the sixth story. The first 
sky-secraper, ten or more stories in height, will be 
built on Grand Street, between Essex and Ludlow. 
It will cover a lot oné hundred and seventy-five 
feet long by eighty feet wide, and will have fifteen 
classrooms to each story and accommodations 
for fifty pupils in each room. 

Nothing in this big building but the furniture 
will be combustible. If a fire starts in a room, 
the room can be closed, and the fire left to burn 
itself out. To enter or leave will be easy, too. 
There will be four exits, One on each side, and the 
structure will have four elevator shafts, besides 
numerous stairways and escalators, or moving 
stairways. At dismissal the pupils on the lower 
floors will go out by the stairways, and those on 
the upper floors will use the elevators. 

The new schoolhouse is designed to accommo- 
date the upper classes of all the schools in the 
neighborhood, leaving the smaller buildings for 
the small children. The Grand Street sky-scraper 






















will not only be the first school building of its 
type, but with its seventy-five hundred or more 
pupils, “Public School No. 137” will be the largest 
public elementary school in the world. 
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A LONG, WILD RIDE. 


hen General Kearny was ordered from 

Santa Fé across to California with the 
dragoons, he was anxious to get his report back 
to Washington as soon as it could be done. The 
messenger who was detailed to carry this report 
to Fort Leavenworth relates in Outing the ad- 
ventures of that rapid ride. 


I carried only a blanket, a lariat, knife, rifle 
with about a hundred rounds of ammunition, a 
dragoon pistol and about two spoonfuls of salt. 
1 depended on ~ rifle for meat, and on finding 
Indian herds for fresh horses. I weighed about 
one hundred and forty pounds, and was as tough 
as leather. 

I got my first remount about eighty miles from 
Santa Fé, and rode it two days, until I found a 
camp of Utes nesting buffalo, and got a fresh 
horse from their herd in the night. 

had to be very careful about falling in with 
Indians, for they would have killed a lone man 
for his outfit. A half-dozen times or more I hid 
in some draw in the prairie till night, or rode miles 
off the trail to keep away from their hunting 
varties or camps. It was very risky, too, riding 
nto their herds and roping a fresh horse. 

1 didn’t dare make a fire in the daytime, but at 
night could cook a little meat on coals, and the 
little I slept was while lying on m lariat, so that 
my pore couldn't get away with it out of my 
reach. 

When I reached Fort Leavenworth Ihad ridden 
eight hundred and thirty-two miles in a little less 
than eleven days, and had used nine horses. The 
last two horses I got from government trains that 
I overtook, 
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THE SPIRIT OF COURTESY. 


nursery governess, giving her experiences in 

Everybody's Magazine, tells of two small chil- 
dren, of whom she had the care, who never forgot 
to be polite. 


An amusing feature of our walks, she writes, 
was Toddie’s trouble with his overshoes. The 
were of a size out of all proportion to his feet, an 
hampered his movements greatly. He was con- 
ay taking headers, but was usually laughing 
when I picked him up. Then this little gentleman 
of two would carefully brush the snow from the 
bottom of my skirt with his red mittens. 

Bessie, as well as Toddie, showed the instinctive 
courtesy of a kind nature. I had impressed on 
her the propriety of thanking every one who did 
her a kindness, and she tried always to comply. 
We had also talked of the various farm animals, 
and of how much we owed to them. One day at 
dinner she looked at her egg for some moments 
without eating it, and then slipped quietly from 
her chair. 

“Where are you = ?”’ her mother asked. 

“I am doing to thank Mr. Wooster for laying 
me dis nice egg,’’ was the answer. 
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HE, TOO, HAD HAD EXPERIENCE. 


s a representative citizen, Mr. Ames is often 
invited to say a few words to the students on 
the occasion of his visits to the public schools. 
As he is an entirely self-made man, and has gained 
his experience and independence within a few 
miles of his birthplace, he regards his own partic- 
ular road to success with great favor. Every 
boy who has listened to his stories is well aware 
that if it is not economy it is industry that eventu- 
ally lands one in a position of dignity and power. 

The boy who recently drew his conclusion from 
the depths of personal experience and guessed 
wrong Was a hewcomer to town. 

Mr. Ames had been addressing the model school 
on the subject of the bee—its marvelous epee 
for labor and accumulation. “And now,” he said, 
in conclusion, “what does the busy, busy bee 
teach us?” 

“To keep away from the hive,” said the new 
boy, simply but feelingly. 
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RECIPROCITY IN BUSINESS. 


Be owner of the Makepeace Flour Mills looked 
sternly at the provision dealer, who had for 
some years supplied the wants of his household. 


“Those last apples you sent us were good,” he 
said, with a keen eye fixed on the other man’s 
face, “but they were in undersized barrels, my 
wife tells me, smaller than ever before. She says 
that the three barrels would scarcely make two 
Sor of the proper size. How do you account 
‘or it?’ 

“T can’t,” said the oe dealer, with appar- 
ent distress of mind. “I snum, I can’t! There 
I had my wife send me down three of your barrels 
that we’ve been getting flour in, and just pares 
the apples in and headed ’em up with burlap. 
For says I to her, ‘I believe in reciprocity, and 
I’m bound he shall have just as good measure of 
apples as we get of flour,’ I says. Now don’t it 
beat all?” 
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A MIX-UP. 


Southern Representative in Congress received 
from a constituent, a worthy man who lived 
near the levees of the Mississippi, a letter stating 
that he was coming to Washington in a short time, 
and would be glad to have the Congressman 
arrange it so that he “might go to the President’s 
mélée on New-year’s.” 

“When he arrived,” says the Congressman, “I 
ventured to ask why he had called the President’s 
reception a mélée. 

“ «Well, you see,’ he said, ‘levee is such a com- 
mon, onery sort of word down our way that I 
couldn’t bring myself to use it in connection with 
such an event as the President’s reception. 
Mélée was about the nearest French word that I 
could think of.’ ”’ 
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A BORN SCAPEGRACE. 


good mother naturally wishes to see her own 
traits reproduced in her children. Mrs. Bab- 
son, quoted by the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
said to her son: 
“Now, Tommy, I want you to be good while I am 
“Tl be good for a nickel,” was Tommy’s modest 
offer. 
“Tommy,” said the mother, “I want you to re- 


member that you cannot be a son of mine unless 
you are good for nothing.” 





CUTICURA SOAP SHAMPOOS 
And ht Dressivgs of Cuticura Stop Falling 
Hair and Dandruff when 
/ All Else Fails. 

This treatment at once removes crusts, scales and 
dandruff, destroys hair parasites, soothes irritated, 
itching surfaces, stimulates the hair follicles, loosens 
the scalp skin, supplies the roots with energy and 
nourishment, and makes the hair grow upon a sweet, 
wholesome, healthy scalp, when all else fails. (Adv. 


PORTLAND 
NORTHWEST 


WITHOUT CHANCE 


UNION PACIFIC 


This route gives you 200 miles 
along the matchless Columbia 
River. 


Two Through Trains Daily 


With Accommodations for 
all Classes of Passengers 











This will be the Popular Route to Lewis 
and Clark Exposition 19065. 


Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, C. P. & T.A., 
Omaha, Neb. 











Pierce Cycles 
IN 1905. 


The Cushion Frame Pierce will 
be the leading bicycle again in 
1905. The Cushion Frame makes 
all roads smooth, and cycling a 
real pleasure. The handsomest, 


fastest and easiest running bicycle 
on the market. 


‘a4 












Get our 
Catalogue. 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Also makers of the Pierce Automobiles. 


















OTHER MANUF A‘ 
$10,000 REWARD to any one who 
can disp this stat 


W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are the 
test sellers in the_world 
= OF i e eollent style, ener | t- 

superior wearin 
ey are tant as ‘ood as those tha ont 


ro . 
ference is the ice. - Le 








ay. 

rantees their value by 
is name and price on_ the 
m of each shoe. Look for it. Take 
te. - L. Dow 50 


shoe dealers eve here. o ma’ 
where re live, « Douglas shoes 
are within your reach. 


“‘The Best I Ever Wore.”’ 


r $3.50 
shoes for the past five years, and fin ok nk the 
best | ever wore.” — Rev. Frank T. Ripley, 608 
East Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 

Boys wear W. L. Douglas $2.50 and $2.00 
shoes because they fit better, hold their 
shape and wear longer than other makes. 
W. L. Douglas uses Corona Coltskin in his 
3.50 shoes. Corona Colt is conceded to 
the finest patent leather produced. 
Fast Color Eyelets will not wear brassy. 
W. L. Douglas has the largest shoe mail order 
business in the world. No trouble to get a fit 
mail. 25 cents extra prepays delivery. 
f you desire further information, write for 
MNustrated Catalogue of Spring Styles. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 146 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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Summer Costumes 


$6 to $25 


Made to Order. Nothing Ready-Made. 
Catalogue, Samples and Simple Measure- 
ment Directions Sent FREE. 


HAVE YOUR GARMENTS MADE 
IN NEW YORK. 


To those of you who are still unfamiliar 
with the ease of ordering from us, and what 
we can save you in the way of time, money 
and dressma ing troubles, this is an urgent 
invitation to write for our Catalogue of New 

York Fashions— Sent FREE. It will show 
you how we can make garments to your 
order in the latest styles at the most reason- 
able prices. 

Wecan give Pn better service than your 
local tailor or dressmaker, as we offer over 
150 styles and 500 materials from which to 
select, and we guarantee to fit you—if we 
fail to do so we will refund your money. 

You should see our catalogue before deciding 
on your summer costume. It illustrates the cor- 
rect styles for every occasion and tells what New 
York women of f: on are wearing. 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS. iting ute 


a trim tailor-made suit for all around wear, and 
our catalogue illustrates over 65 new designs of 
these garments with the latest conception in 
4 el Ls cpnamponentions and 
« blouse vest effec e to $ 
ae 0 es 6 6.6 © h0.0 7.50 to $25 
SILK COSTUMES. fieeant andsizer: 
¢ in good taste, espe- 
cially when made in the latest fashion. Our cat- 
~ alogue illustrates 30 of the newest creations; 
our prices for these garments are lower than 


mades Made to orders '.’. $12 to $25 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS. taieSiic 


outlining they are delightfully cool for summer 
wear. Our catalogue shows charming adapta- 
tions of popular styles, introducing novelties in 
the way of chenille knots, box plaits and shir- 
rings, Made to order of Mohairs, $6 t $2 
Henriettas, Lansdownes, etc. . . 0 
Made to order of Taffetas, Pon- 

gees, Peau de Soie, etc... . . $12 to $25 


SEPARATE SKIRTS. snooze 

e shows a large 
variety—shirred and plaited models for dress, 
and plainer modes for walking and b 
wear. Our enormous stock of materials includes 
Broadcloths, Eoli ilks, as well as 


Se: Tweeds, and N LC ‘ 
rges, Tweeds, and Nove 
Mixtures. Tootder .. . $3.50 to $12 
JACKETS This season the separate jacket 

« forms more than ever an im- 
portant part of a complete outfit. Plaited and 
strapped models in beautiful and _ original 
designs. mage = order of $5 78 Venetian 

y other, stylish ma- 
ae gata pgm $5.75 to $15 
LONG COATS, Surin ena gccnet 
e —driving,travelling ,auto- 

mobiling, or general outdoor wear. Our cata- 
logue illustrates and describes many attractive 


styles, and in our large stock of materials are 
ineluded Mohairs, Brilliantines and other fabrics 


bly ada f 

garments. Mane to — $7.50 to $18 
RAIN COATS. prvtectfon “than &ione 
coat of rain-proof material. It is an essential part 
of overs woman’s_ wardrobe. e show many 
beautifu eo and carry a full line of suitable 
po eee | eitinding Me and other 
Mb 4-436 ae Os > $9.75 to $18 
SILK COATS. Meacis'tn ait thepopular 
lengths— accordion plaitings, silk appliqué and 
handsome e collars bein distin ishing 
peatares. Be a of affeta, Pongee, 
ctor, 1° Sale, Cloth of Gold, $10 to $2 














We prepay express charges to any part of U.S. 


WE SEND FREE ‘azyrartet | 
new 'G AND SUMMER CAT. owing 





'ALOGUE, sh: 
the latest New York Fashions, a lar; t of 
SAMPLES OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, and 4 
its correctly. | 


directions for ey measuremen 

FOR THEM TO-DAY. Mention colors desired and 
whether you wish samples for a tailor-made suit, silk 
costume, shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 








Mailorders only. No agents or branches. Est.17yrs. 
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night there was no contest, for there was 

profile that could not be easily recognized. 
But there were enough ludicrous incidents 

connected with the first display to make up foi 


of the boys, possessed of an extremely promine 


BY JOHN SWAIN. 


any lack of interest through that failure. Onej @™ 


Instructions éih lanting with each order. 
THE SCHOOL 










ECG FOR HATOHING. Hea’ ‘eying Prize-Winning 
Plymouth Rocks and White Wyandottes. 
156 eggs, @2; 0 eggs, 5. Lunt & Curte, Freeport, Me. 


A GARDEN FOR EVERY SCHOOL BOY AND GIRL. 
5 paste, Flower Seeds, 5c., consisting of one each of 





Nasturtium, Poppies, Mignonette, Gail- 
3.5 pkts. Veg. Seec is, 5c., consisting of one 
h of Cucumber, Radish, Parsley, Lettuce, Onion. 


EN "N, Sta. A, Box L (0), 





nose and a receding chin and forehead, ha 









H*: many boys have formed reading clubs | insisted on wearing a hat, and had pushed it 


or other societies, secured ‘‘dens,’’ and | far back on his head. As a result, the long 
then been at a loss for decorations suitable axis of the picture was from the crown of the 

for the walls? Here is a suggestion, based on hat through the tip of the nose, instead of f 
the experience of a reading club in Evanston, | top to bottom of the head, and this threw the 
Illinois, which came to be called the ‘‘Silhou-| nose into such unusual prominence that it 
ette Club’’ from this novel feature. seemed twice its natural size. The indignant 
When the club-rooms were rented, and the | owner of the original insisted that he had been 
bookcases, crokinole-board and magazine table | caricatured, and begged another trial; but as 
had been moved in, it was found that there | he had been warned beforehand not to wear th j 
was a large space of white wall urgently | hat, his clubmates voted that as a punishmest 


Address, 
Mass. | 


Camp Wachusett, soins sé. | 


Third season. Boating, canoeing, fishing, swimming, | 
0 


water sports. Instruct 

History. Tutoring, if desired. 
Send for circular to the 

Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H 


AMERICAN BEAUTY 


mn by a a in Natural 





Our free art brochure ,“‘ The American Beauty 
,” gives valuable information about rose culture 
tells how you can have your own American Beauties 


Framed pic- | his picture should remain as it was. six months in the year for the price of one florist’s bouquet. 


requiring some sort of covering. 


tures which ‘‘meant anything’ to the boys | 


were not to be obtained, and prints cut from | what every one else had known for years—that 
illustrated weeklies did not seem worth while. | his chin was the most prominent feature of his 
In the emergency one of the members hit upon | face. 


Another member learned for the first time 





In fact, each of the boys learned more 
about his own features and 
those of his mates than he/ 
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had ever known before. So 
popular did the display be- 
come that the name of the 
club was changed to corre- 
spond with it. Thereafter, 
when a new applicant for 


his silhouette was made and 
posted on the bulletin-board. 
If any member desired to 
vote against him he made a 
small black mark in one 
corner. If at the end of the 
meeting the picture remained 
without the marks necessary 
to blackball, it was placed 
in line on the wall and the 
applicant notified of his sue- 
cess. 

For several years the sil- 
houettes remained on the 
walls of the club. At last, 
however, so many of the 
members drifted away to 
college that the club broke 
up. Then, as a last souve- 
nir, the profiles were all 








THIS IS HOW IT WAS DONE. 


the suggestion of making silhouettes of the 
others, and went at it in an experimental way. 
It proved an entire success. This is how it 
was done. 

The necessary tools and outfit were a lamp or 
adjustable gas-jet (preferably a kerosene lamp), 
a supply of large sheets of plain white paper, a 
lead-pencil and a pound can of printer’s ink. 
A small brush is also useful. The paper used 
by the Silhouette Club was bought for a small 
sum from a wholesale paper house, in sheets 
about twenty by sixteen inches. The ink cost 
only a few cents. 

A member of the club took his seat in a chair 
so that his head was about two feet from the 
wall. He faced in a direction parallel with 
the wall. The lamp was then mounted on a 
box on the table on the same level as the middle 
of the head, and in such a position that a direct 
ray from it, passing through the head, would 
have been perpendicular to the wall’s surface. 
The distance of the lamp from the wall was 
measured, so that it could always be restored 
to the same place, as on that and the position 
of the sitter depends the size of the silhouette. 

All this being arranged, the other lights in 
the club-room were extinguished. A sheet of 


paper was pinned on the wall so that the shadow | 
| was laying the foundations of his house when 


of the head of the sitter fell exactly upon it, 
the sitter held himself perfectly still, and an- 
other member of the club, selected with regard 
to his ability to draw, although little or no skill 
was required, ran a soft lead-pencil point 
swiftly round the shadow, and outlined it. It 
took scarcely longer than a sitting for a photo- 
graph. Another member took a turn in the 
chair, another sheet of paper was pinned up, 
and another profile outlined. Of course the 
outline took in both front and back of the head. 

These outline profiles were all turned over to 
the member who had suggested the silhouettes. 
He took them home, opened the can of ink, and 
began the task of filling in the shadow. This 
was done in solid black. An artist’s brush 
was found handy for putting this on, and when 
the ink became too thick it was thinned with a 
little gasoline, which readily dissolves it and 
makes it dry quickly. 

In filling in, the ‘‘artist’’ first followed slowly 
and cautiously the penciled outline, being careful 
never to run in the slightest degree outside it. 
Establishing a fairly wide strip about the 
shadow, he then quickly spread the ink over 
the rest of the head. When this was done he 
had in solid black a fine profile likeness of his 
fellow club-man—so strikingly lifelike that he 
laughed as he worked at it. : 

While he was filling the portraits in, the 
artist evolved the idea of getting up a guessing 
contest on them, each member having one guess 


at the identity of each portrait. So when they | 


were all done he took them to the club-rooms, 
and pinned them up in a row about the walls 
above the picture-molding, forming a border of 
portraits clear round the room. But when the 


regular hour for opening the rooms arrived that | all the blessings of our civilization and gospel. 


| 





collected, pinned up on a 
sheet as closely together as | 
possible, and photographed. And each member 
had in a copy of the photograph a lasting like- 
ness of himself and his companions in boyhood. 
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WHITE ARM. 


hite Arm isa Crow Indian living in Lodge 
Grass, Montana. He is uncivilized and 

a pagan, yet he gives his lesson to mankind, 
and a good one it is. Doctor Chivers, a field 
missionary, has been much among Indians; he 
has eaten with them, preached to them and 
converted them, and they in turn have adopted 
him and made an Indian chief of him. The 
New York Tribune records what Doctor 
Chivers has to say in regard to White Arm: 

White Arm is the finest type of the Indian. 
We wanted some land in Lodge Grass for our 
school farm, and applied to the government 
agent. But all the land had been already 
allotted, and we were greatly troubled and per- 
plexed in consequence. White Arm came to 
me and said: 

‘*Take my land.’’ 

One hundred and sixty acres of fine land— 
think of it! Yet White Arm is a pagan! 

A missionary, newly arrived in Lodge Grass, 


he happened to remark, ‘‘I wish 1 had my 
wife and babies here.’’ 

‘“*Why don’t you have them?’’ asked White 
Arm, who overheard him. 

**Oh, I have no place to put them,’’ replied 
the missionary. ‘‘When my house is built I 
will get them.’’ k 

‘*Take my house. ’’ 

‘*But I can’t turn you out of your house. ’’ 

White Arm went off and put up a teepee a 
little way from his house, into which he moved 
all his belongings. Then he left the door of 
his house wide open, and began to busy himself 
in his new abode. The missionary could not 
but accept the Indian’s kindness. Armed with 
hot water and soap and scrubbing-brushes, he 
made the house ready, and soon had his family 
settled in it. Later, when the missionary was 
established in his new home, his little girl 
was taken ill. White Arm called every hour 
to inquire after the little one, and stayed near 
all the time, in case his help should be 
wanted. When the child died, he asked leave 
to erect a little white stone at her grave, and 
suggested the inscription. And he is a pagan 
and uncivilized! At a conference between the 
Crows and myself White Arm asked: 

*‘Would you like to know why I gave my 
land for your school?’’ Pointing to where 
twenty or thirty children were sitting on the 
grass or in their mothers’ laps, he said, simply, 
**I did it for them. As for the missionary, we 
all need him to lead us to the one true God.’’ 

The least we can do for such men, whom we 
have driven back and back like sheep, and on 
whose land we are now living, is to bring them 
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HELLER BROS., 947 Main St., Newcastle, Ind. | 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS can be made direct 
from negatives on Postals, Photo Mounts, Sofa 
Pillows, I 
Ferrox Sensitizing Powder. Easy to apply—s re to 


operate — pleasing in results. ve book HO- 
TOGRAPHI PRINTING AND 


Doilies or other Fabrics by using 
m 


An , 
SENSITIZING,"’ with sufficien 
Ferrox to make 100 souvenir postals, sent post-paid for 25 cents. 
FERROX CO., 116 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


OLD CARPETS | S's? espe 


Do MADE INTO nd we will 











maketheminto 


rugs that will 
NEW RUGS! 23. 
wear better. 


Our price is fair. 
No charge made 
Sor cleaning. 
We pay express 
one way. 
SALEM CARPET 
CLEANING CO., 
SALEM, MASS 
Booklet Free. 














The Boy In Business. 


your boy in the poultry 
. Let him have $25, 
D or $100, and see what 
andsome returns he can 


make you in the way of 
fresh ecg. broiler and 
roasting chickens for your 
table. Let him keep strict 
account, and thus teach 

S him business principles in 
—@ a way that no school but 
the school of experience 
rovide the 


can furnish. We 
. right kind of portable houses 
























IVA 
DIFFERENCE 
IN 
GRAPE JUICE 


Welchs 
GrapeJuice 





possesses more of the 
health-giving properties of 
the grape than any other 
form of grape juice. 


It is as pure as the 
grapes themselves. It will 
keep forever in any climate. 
Americans do not realize 
what a health-giving drink 


grape juice is. Ask your 
doctor. He knows. 


Sold by druggists and grocers in quart and 
pint bottles. Trial dozen pints, $3.00. (Ex- 
press paid east of Omaha.) Booklet with celi- 
cious recipes for beverages and desserts made 
from Welch's Grape Juice, free. Sample three- 
ounce bottle of Welch's Grape Juice by mail, 
10 cents. 


Highest Award at St. Louis 


Welch Grape Juice Company 


WESTFIELD, N. Y. 


lighest references. | 


grown,in your own garden if you have the 
0 id Heller three-year-old hardy rose bushes. | 








APRIL 6, 105 \Q@PES CREASE THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Pee ED Pg 





YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN AGENTS & 


Uaned States tose he Excellent Printing. 


For particulars send 2c. stamp to the MASSACHUSETTS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. D, LOWELL, MASS. 





TOFFEE. 


If it’s Mackintosh’s Toffee, it is the delicious 
old English candy that is taking America by 
storm. If it isn’t Mackintosh’s, you don’t want 
it unless you want an imitation. 


Mackintosh’s Toffee 


The Original Old English Candy, 


sold in ten-cent cartons, my name and face on 
every package 

If you haven’t tried it do so to-day. It’s the 
most delicious and pure candy that you ever had, 

No, not a chewing candy. You break off a small 
bit and let it dissolve in the mouth. A ten-cent 
cake will last one person all day, and you will 
want another piece the next day. 

If your dealer smiles and says he hasn’t got 
Mackintosh’s, but has an imitation, if you’re gen- 
uine you will of course try another dealer. I am 
always ready to send my Toffee by mail. Send ten 
cents for the first size package or $1.60 fora large 
four-pound family tin, but try your dealer first. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 58, 78 Hudson St., New York. 








(oe “See 
How’s Your Stove? 








AVE you looked 

at the fire-box 
lining lately? Its con- 
dition determines | 
the life of the stove 
When cracks and 
holes occur in this 
lining, if they are not 
attended to promptly 
the fierce heat from 
our fire goes where 
it ought not. Your 
oven plates are 
warped, cracked 
and ruined. Your 
oven heats unevenly 
and does not bake 
well, and ashes sift 
through on the 
baking food. If you 
watc for these 
cracks and holes 
and promptly mend 
them with 


CHAMPION 
Stove Clay 


all this annoyance and trouble is saved, 
and you have probably saved the price of a 
new stove. Champion Stove Clay is cheap 
stuff and any one can use it. Sold at stove 
stores, hardware or department stores 
Write us for booklet, ‘What Ails the Stove.” 
It will tell you a lot of things about stoves 
that you did not know before 

















THE BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 











Bridgeport, Conn. 






will go twice as far 

as any other make. 
It’s 

DOUBLE STRENGTH, 


Get the YELLOW 
WRAPPER Cocoa. 


ALL GROCERS. 
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Has always been upheld, and 
MAGEE Quality has done it. 


Every MAGEE Feature 
is more than a talKing 


ore ere 











point; it’s a 


MAGEE 
Features 


practical 
certainty. 








Ash-pit, Pan and Hearth ar- 
ranged for cleanliness and 
ease of operation. 


CONVENIENCE and CLEANLINESS. 
All parts exposed to heat are of extra quality and ‘‘cast 
to last.’’ DURABILITY. 
Magee Oven Ventilation is thorough; all sides of the oven 
are evenly heated; the source of heat is under perfect 
control. GOOD COOKERY. 
Improved Fire-box; scientific arrangement of Damper; 
a Grate that maintains a continuous fire without impairing 
baking capacity. ECONOMY. 
A half-century’s experience has taught us how to make “the best.”” Poor material and 
untried devices find no place in ‘‘The Magee.’’ The test of time has proven its efficiency 
and demonstrated the fact that it has no equal. RELIABILITY. 

YOU MUST SEE A MAGEE TO THOROUGHLY APPRECIATE IT. 

Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘The Magee Reputation,’’? Sent FREE. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers of the Celebrated “MAGEE” Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 
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It Meets Every Demand | 
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S : : 5 
For Your Spring Sewing. ©) 
If you need a new Sewing Machine be sure to get the SS) 
S very latest and most up-to-date style. Such a Sewing QS) 
S Machine may be found in STYLE 2% of the New %e& 
= Companion series. This has an Automatic Lift for S) 


V 
4 


GS 


the Head, Ball Bearings, Swell Front, Seven 
Drawers, Full Set Latest Attachments, and 
handsome quartered oak woodwork. This superb Machine 
is built upon honor, so as to endure the wear of family use 
for many years. It will prove a faithful servant, always 
ready to do the bidding of the mistress. This Sewing 
Machine has been sent out in large numbers into every 
State and Territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific with 
a constantly increasing demand. This popularity is grat- 
ifying, because it shows that the Machine is all that we 
claim for it. If there is still one subscriber in any of our 
New England States who is in need of a new Sewing 
Machine, we shall be glad to 

send full descriptive matter, iil 
also samples of stitching. 
These are free for the 
b asking. Now is the 
time to _ ready for your spring sewing. Remember! In the purchase of 
a New Companion you will get a Sewing Machine that we warrant for ten 
years. We also pay all transportation charges to your nearest freight office. 


Send for Illustrated Book and Samples of Stitching — Free for the Asking. 
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PRICES: Style 1, Five Drawers, Box Cover - - «= $19.00 
Style 2%, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers - 21.75 
Style 3, Full Parlor Cabinet with Drop Head, 24.75 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, - BOSTON, MASS. 
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